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NEWS 


HERE could be no grimmer or more tragic comment on the 
T situation in Czechoslovakia than the suicide of Jan Masaryk 
supplies. The reference to insomnia in the official communiqué is 
a futility that will deceive no one in Czechoslovakia or out of it. 
What mental anguish the Foreign Minister must have undergone 
will never be known, for even if he has recorded it the document 
will never be allowed to see the light. His silence during the first 
hours of the coup d’état, followed by his acceptance of office in the 
new government, followed in its turn by the report of a halting 
apologia, all deeply distressed his friends in this country and else- 
where. Whether Dr. Masaryk took a course repugnant on the 
short view in the hope that the ultimate would be good, whether 
Dr. Benes thought it would be well to have one trusted friend inside 
the new Cabinet—that again is never likely to be known. If Jan 
Masaryk took a wrong step he has expiated it to the full and his 
memory will live unstained in history beside his father’s. But there 
is, in fact, no ground for such assumption at all. Czechoslovakia 
has become a Police State. All communications are in the 
Government’s hands, and the fabrication of reports is easy. There 
is no ground for crediting the declarations attributed to the 
Foreign Minister. One thing is certain—the shock in Czecho- 
slovakia will be profound and the political consequences far- 
reaching, for no more damning verdict on the new administra- 
tion could have been recorded. Meanwhile in Prague the customary 
lesser tragedies are being enacted. The purge is being extended 
among university teachers and has reached to the judicial bench. 
Justice in Czechoslovakia in future is to be determined by politics, 
not jurisprudence. Journalists and other writers are suffering simul- 
taneously. In industry and agriculture sweeping nationalisation, 
whose immediate results must be a diminution of efficiency even ‘if 
its ultimate results are not, is being prosecuted with little relaxation. 
At the same time the Minister of Commerce is expressing his desire 
for the continuance and development of trade with the west. With 
how much enthusiasm the west will share the desire in the light of 
immediate events is an open question. There will be no boycott of 
Czechoslovakia. Trade must be prosecuted regardless of the vicis- 
situdes Sf politics. But British exporters may prefer to wait a little. 
The day will come when the true Czechoslovakia will return to the 
family of nations. 


OF THE WEEK 


Palestine’s Future 


The debate on Palestine in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
revealed unbroken agreement on the one vital issue, the surrender 
by Great Britain of the mandate for that country. The loss of British 
lives in Palestine every week confirms that resolution increasingly. 
But the problem of Palestine remains, whether Britain is the Man- 
datory Power or not, and there is room for the gravest misgivings 
about the situation after the surrender of the mandate on May rsth. 
The United Nations has no precedents to guide it in regard to the 
juridical position. The Organisation itself will be virtually in the 
position of Mandatory till some permanent régime is established. 
But the attitude of the British Government is by no means wholly 
satisfactory. There is an exaggerated ostentation in the way Britain 
is washing its hands of Palestine in the eyes of the world. We have, 
it is true, divested ourselves of any special responsibility for Palestine 
by our surrender of the mandate, but we have not divested ourselves 
of a shred of the general responsibility which rests on us as a Member 
State for the settlement of Palestine or any other department of the 
United Nations work. And after failing for decades to get Jew 
and Arab to agree in Palestine, we cannot, without a cynical display 
of indifference, declare that we will have no part in any Palestine 
settlement which does not rest on agreement between Arab and Jew. 
A position has almost been created in which Palestine is recognised 
as the concern of every member of the United Nations except Great 
Britain. Unless we desire to abdicate completely our position as 
one of the three principal members of the Organisation, it becomes 
us to adopt a much more positive and less detached attitude in this 
matter. 


Schuman or de Gaulle 


France continues to live, politically, from hand to mouth. M. 
Schuman has succeeded in passing through the Assembly his Govern- 
ment’s special levy—or, rather, in assuring that the Bill for a special 
levy passed two months ago has not had the gist amended out of 
it. As he made the voting on many of the amendments a question 
of confidence, his Government remains in office. But it is still uneasily 
placed, and its recent narrow majorities show that the defection of 
a few more supporters in the Assembly, or. even an accident, would, 
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be sufficient to bring about its fall. If it did fall, and if in its 
disappearance was swept away the conception of a “ third force,” 
then it is true that the only possible development would be the 
accession to power of General de Gaulle. That, at any rate, seems 
to be the lines along which the General himself is thinking. In his 
speech at Compiégne on Sunday he declared that everything was 
ready for his return to power, and though some observers have de- 
tected a more conciliatory note towards the other non-Communist 
parties in his speech there is not much indication that he regards the 
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“third force” as being a factor of substantial political value. 
True, General de Gaulle, like so many others in western 
Europe, has seen in the Czech revolution an urgent warning 


of the need for all non-Communists to unite, but it would be 
inconsistent with his character and reasoning if he were to admit that 
this union could be effected otherwise than under his own banner. 
The General is most unlikely to jettison from his programme any of 
the policies—including fresh elections and a revision of the Consti- 
tution—which have so far kept him apart from the followers of 
M. Schuman. After all, he has all along urged that these are neces- 
sary as a bulwark against Communism, and the greater the menace 
the more urgent is the need for a bulwark. But fundamentally the 
graph of the General’s political chances still follows closely the graph 
of the cost of foodstuffs, for it is only a further rise in the cost of 
living that can for certain break the Schuman Government. The 
price graph is still steady. 


‘* Mutual Assistance ”’ 


The Finns are off to Moscow along a road as full of foreboding 
as that which, before and during the war, led to Berchtesgarten. 
They had little choice but to go; will they have any more liberty 
of action once they have arrived ? There is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that they will. Russia has politely but firmly made it 
clear that she expects to sign with Finland an alliance on the same 
lines as those signed during February with two former enemy states 
—Rumania and Hungary. These in their turn were based on the 
wartime alliances between Russia, Czechoslovakia and Poland. These 
alliances are, technically, pacts of friendship and mutual assistance, 
directed against a recurrence of German aggression or against the 
threat of aggression from any other country. Although non-inter- 
ference in each other’s affairs is specifically provided for in the 
standard pattern of alliance, the real emphasis in every case is on 
the development of close military, economic and cultural ties. How- 
ever, the text of the pact to be offered is unimportant; the effect 
of the alliance on Finland would be the same as it has been on 
Hungary or Rumania. But it is the contemplation of these sinister 
examples that has made the Finns hesitate. The opposition in 
Helsinki to an alliance, and even to negotiations, has been vocal 
and therefore courageous. The Finns know better than any of 
Russia’s neighbours, except the Poles, what Russian domination 
amounts to, and they will do almost anything to avoid it—anything, 
that is, short of war—for they know, and the Russians know, that 
the possibility of war between the two countries is now non- 
existent. This, of course, makes the proposed alliance unnecessary, 
and the Finns will no doubt use this argument, and use it in vain, 
as they will use every other argument, in their just endeavour to 
retain their individuality as a nation. But the only freedom of 
choice left to them in Moscow is the freedom of a condemned man 
to choose his breakfast before execution. 


Southern Rhodesia’s Wealth 


The potential wealth of Southern Rhodesia is immense, but it 
will take extensive capital expenditure to make it available to the 
world. This has long been known, but the first interim report of 
the Development Co-ordinating Commission of Southern Rhodesia, 
which was published on Monday, gives a practical programme for 
development priorities over the next five years. The main obstacle 


to rapid progress is the transport situation. Apart from its southerly 
link with the Union, Southern Rhodesia only has rail access to the 
sea via the Portuguese pert of Beira. Both the railway and the port 
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installations are British owned, but with a limited traffic capacity, 
and there is good reason for reconsidering the possibility of linking 
the Rhodesian Railways with the South-west African system at 
Walvis Bay—a proposal which has always had strong support in 
Rhodesia, but has hitherto been set aside on the grounds of 
expense. If rail facilities were improved it is estimated that 4,000,009 
tons of coal could be exported annually. This would inveive the 
opening of a third colliery in the Wankie coalfield, which is again 
by no means a new project, but one which has been held up in 
the past chiefly owing to the fact that, apart from the railways and 
the copper mines in the north, there has been little market for 
Rhodesian coal. The report also recommends the expansion of the 
country’s cotton and steel industries, and it must not be forgotten 
that in addition Southern Rhodesia produces quantities of gold, 
asbestos, chrome and copper. It is likely that once expansion starts 
in one industry it will come in a bound for the whole country, and 
will be of great benefit for the rest of the Empire. 


Trouble in the Gold Coast 


No doubt any Communist sympathisers there are in the Gold 
Coast have exploited as far as they can the disturbances which have 
recently taken place in Accra and other large towns, but the roots of 
the trouble lie much deeper than mere “Communist agitation.” 
West Africa’s main trouble is inflation, and it was as a disciplined 
protest against the high cost of living that the recent disturbances 
started. Since the war ended wages in the Gold Coast have risen 
considerably, and there has been no comparable increase in the 
volume of goods available for purchase. Moreover, large numbers 
of men who served in the Army during the war came back to their 
country disinclined to settle down again to the hard life of remote 
peasantry from which the emergency had called them. They sought 
work in the towns, and the market for the semi-skilled labour, such 
as they had to offer, became rapidly overcrowded. All this shows 
that the Gold Coast’s problems follow a familiar post-war pattern, 
and it is hardly to be wondered that its Government, though gene- 
rally admitted to be the best on the West African coast, has been no 
more successful than most others in finding means to overcome 
them. The particular danger of the past fortnight seems now to have 
subsided. Accra is quiet ; the troops standing by at Gibraltar have 
not been called upon; the responsible heads of the African com- 
munity have used their influence to check further outbursts, and 
there is to be an official inquiry into the rioting. But we have had 
a reminder that West Africa is unsettled, and that its unsettlement 
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is part of the still confused groping for something new which is to} 


be found among colonial peoples everywhere. 


The Post-War Navy 


The debate on the Naval Estimates on Monday served one useful 
purpose. It should dissipate the idea, which inept methods of 
publicity have most unfortunately discouraged, that the Royal Navy 
today is something which Latin American republics can afford to 
defy. The announcement that for a time the once powerful Home 


Fleet would consist of one cruiser and four destroyers was disastrous. | 


It is a fact, on which Mr. Churchill insisted and which Mr. Alexander 
readily confirmed, that as soon as the present process of reorganisa- 
tion is completed the British Navy, reinforced in case of need by 
Dominion squadrons substantially more powerful than ever before, 
will be second only to that of the United States, and in various 
respects not even to that. By the end of the year there will be in 
commission four battleships, 17 cruisers, 56 destroyers, 34 sub 
marines, eight aircraft-carriers of varying strengths, and an ample 
number of lesser craft, all with adequate reserves available. Thes¢ 
are the facts, and it is well that the world should know them. No 
hostile navy menaces, but it is satisfactory to have Mr. Alexander's 
assurance that if necessary a balanced task force could be provided 
now within a matter of a week or ten days. The most controversial 
question raised in debate was the wisdom of scrapping so many 
capital ships, in particular ‘Nelson’ and ‘Rodney’; but Mr. 
Alexander’s defence of the decision was convincing, and Lord Tovey 
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packed it with his great authority in the simultaneous debate in the 
House of Lords. No one can foresee in what conditions the next 
naval campaign, if there is one, will be fought; but there is equal 
soundness in Admiral Sir William James’s contention that existing 
instruments of war must be maintained till they are demonstrably 
superseded by new weapons, and in the Admiralty’s determination 
to spend no less than £9,000,000 on research in the coming year, with 
particular reference to the possible developments of atomic warfare. 
In spite of plenty of party skirmishing, Monday’s debate was on the 
whole reassuring. 


Parliament and Party 


It would be a mistake to exaggerate the importance of a resolution 
which appears on the agenda of the Labour Party’s Whitsuntide 
Conference demanding that when Labour is in office decisions of the 
Party Conference should bind the Government, for the motion has 
no more than the authority of a single local Labour Party behind it. 
But there is no doubt that if the resolution is discussed at all, it will 
receive considerable support on the floor of the Conference. It must, 
of course, be resisted resolutely by any Ministers present, with the 
support, it may be hoped, of every responsible member of the 
assembly. For the principle outlined cuts at the very root of Par- 
liamentary government. We are, it is true, governed mainly by the 
Cabinet, which frames legislation and can depend on a Parliamentary 
majority to carry it through ; but the House of Commons in the last 
resort is master, and there have been gccasions, even in this Parlia- 
ment, in spite of the Government’s vast majority, when Cabinet 
decisions have had to be modified as a result of the uncompromising 
expression of the will of the House. That a Conservative Govern- 
ment should be controlled, not by the elected representatives of the 
whole people, but by the Conservative Central Association, would 
be condemned as intolerable by every sane Labour man. And what 
applies to a Government of one colour applies equally to a Govern- 
ment of another. External pressure on Parliament by organisations 
which have themselves to face none of the decisions for which 
Parliament must take responsibility is always something of a danger. 
The open fettering of Parliament by a party conference would be 
death to democratic government as we know it. It is necessary to 
be fully warned of that. 


Agreement on Wheat 


The five-year pact on wheat prices reached in Washington by the 
representatives of thirty-six nations of the International Wheat 
Council is the first successful attempt to stabilise wheat prices by 
international agreement, and as such is deserving as welcome. The 
chief imperfection of the pact is that two of the largest exporting 
countries—Russia and Argentina—are not parties to it, and of course 
there is still a possibility that some of the Governments taking part 
may fail to ratify it. And as the arrangements offered by the pact 
cover only a part of the needs of the importing countries, we cannot 
say that the price of our bread has been removed from the vagaries 
of the free wheat market. The agreement fixes a maximum price 
of $2 a bushel and a minimum price of $1.50 for the first year, 1948-49, 
dropping by 10 cents a year until the last year of the agreement, 1953, 
when the minimum will become $1.10 a bushel. These prices are 
a great deal higher than were suggested (and refused by Britain) a 
year ago before the tremendous rise in American grain prices last 
autumn, but lower than they would have been before grain prices 
broke six weeks ago. To this extent, therefore, they represent a 
balance, if there can be said to be anything capable of balance in a 
market which has shown itself so temperamentally unstable as has 
the grain market since the end of the war. As far as it is possible 
to estimate the forces affecting the wheat market in the immediate 
future, there is little likelihood of price fluctuations outside the 
limits set by the agreement. Prospects for the harvests in both 
Europe and America seem good, but world demand will certainly 
continue to exceed supply for the next two years, and will 
continue to keep up the price of wheat to around its present 
level. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ONDAY’S Question Time looked like following its traditional 

course, with rather more questions answered and rather fewer 
Members in their places than later in the week. Sir John Mellor 
asked a characteristically searching question about the County Court 
Fund Rules, and Mr. De la Bére aroused some prolonged exchanges 
on Speakers’ Courses at the Central Office of Information by 
asking, with customary pith and pertinence, “why not get rid of 
the Central Office of Information altogether?” It was after this 
that Mr. Bowles rose with due solemnity to ask Mr. Speaker whether 
a passage in a newspaper did not constitute a prima facie breach of 
privilege. His reference to the alleged innuendo that 29 M.P.s are 
traitors and secret agents of a future enemy evoked some disrespectful 
laughter, which was majestically rebuked by Mr. Bowles. The 
matter was duly referred to the Committee of Privileges. 

*x * *« * 

The rest of Monday was devoted to the Navy Estimates, and a 
very long rest it was. Mr. Dugdale, in a cool and capable exposition, 
set the ball rolling at 3.32 p.m. on Monday afternoon and it rolled 
continuously, though with variations of speed and liveliness, until 
1.17 a.m. on Tuesday morning. Naturally enough perhaps, it rolled 
most riotously during Mr. Churchill’s period of play. It was not, 
I think, one of the great Churchillian orations, abounding with 
purple passages and body blows at the political foe. It contained, 
however, some characteristic felicities of speech, such as the 
“quintessence of asininity” and “cheeked by Chile, abused by the 
Argentine, and girded at by Guatemala,” together with a little-known 
but excellent quotation from Mr, Gladstone: “expert knowledge 
is limited knowledge.” There was also a pleasing moment of comedy 
when, Mr. Glanville interrupted Mr, Churchill, as he was regretting 
the fact that the Government had not taken his advice, to say: 
“the electors did not accept your advice.” Mr. Churchill did not 
seem to hear and Mr. Glanville repeated his observation. Still 
Mr. Churchill did not hear, and bent over to ask Mr. Lyttelton. 
Thus apprised, he remarked drily, “I am afraid that that is a shaft 
to deadly for me to reply to.” General laughter ensued. 

* + * 
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Mr. Alexander then replied, though his reply was subject to 
certain rejoinders and surrejoinders from Mr. Churchill and some 
of his escorting Commanders. Commander Maitland then made a 
good speech for the Opposition, and Mrs. Middleton sailed trimly 
into these normally masculine waters backed by a favourable breeze 
from Plymouth Hoe. The House was then treated to that peculiar 
interruption of business which arises on the Estimates by reason of 
some fortunate Member having won the right to move an amend- 
ment. On Monday evening it was Major Vernon, who scorned to 
apologise in such a salt-water debate for his military rank. As a 
matter of fact, Major Vernon was in the Naval Air Service in the 
1914 war and so addressed himself confidently to the question of 
naval equipment. The House was also fortunate in the corresponding 
interruption in the main course of Tuesday’s debate on the Army 
Estimates, with Mr. Keeling and Colonel Lancaster, both with a 
background of distinguished military service, as the chief speakers. 

* « . 7 


The main Army Estimates debate started with contributions 
from Mr. Shinwell and Lord Winterton—the “Arsenic and Old 
Lace ” alliance of the last Parliament now dissolved. Mr. Shinwell 
impressed with a very capable Parliamentary performance, and the 
House listened with respect to Lord Winterton. The later speeches 
were mainly from military men, except for Mr. Walter Fletcher and 
Mr, Gallacher. Mr, Fletcher described himself as “an industrial 
oasis surrounded by brigadiers.” Without for a moment accepting 
the implication of aridity against brigadiers, I can confirm the 
refreshing quality of Mr. Fletcher’s speech. Mr. Gallacher seemed 
very anxious to talk about all sorts of interesting matters which had 
nothing to do with the Army Estimates, and Mr. Speaker was 
equally anxious that he should not. Mr. Speaker won, but not 
without a struggle. A special word of praise is due to Mr. Martin 
Lindsay for a fine Adjournment speech on the subject of the Russian 
wives made in the small hours, D. C. W.-S, 
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HARD BUT HOPEFUL 


-_. Economic Survey for 1948 makes one conclusion unmis- 

takably plain. With Marshall aid we shall get through 1948 
on roughly the same conditions as at present—<certainly with no 
prospect of a relaxation of stringency. Without it we shall be 
unable to supply anything like our full needs in raw material, with 
the result that unemployment will rise steeply, living standards 
fall little less steeply, and general discontent quite possibly find 
expression in political upheavals. It is as well that that should be 
plainly stated, but in fact everyone knows it already. It would be 
both unwise and indecent to proclaim reliance on American charity; 
it is perfectly right to accept with gratitude America’s constructive 
assistance, and resolve that the breathing-space it confers shall be 
used to build up British industry and commerce to as near their old 
levels as changed conditions in the world permit. There is no 
question that the expected help will be forthcoming ; the only 
question is whether it will come in time to save us from serious 
depletion of our small remaining reserves, and on that recent dis- 
cussions in Washington justify more optimism than has till lately 
seemed warranted ; the Appropriation Bill may be law by the 
middle of April ; there is therefore no need to discuss the prospects 
before a Britain compelled to subsist entirely on her own resources. 


But the Marshall Plan was meant to be less a subsidy than a 
stimulus. It presupposed a new effort on the part of European 
States to get themselves on their own feet with some temporary 
assistance. “European” has had, for reasons all too familiar, to 
become “ Western European,” and Western Europe has been slow 
in putting the necessary energy behind its plans for co-operation and 
self-development. But today movement is visible and encouraging. 
Czechoslovakia’s surrender has had a galvanic effect, and the plans 
for Western union are maturing rapidly. The discussions between 
Britain, the United States and France on the future of Germany 
have made a good start, the discussions between Britain, France 
and the Benelux States a still better one. A satisfactory agreement 
covering economic, political and military co-operation between the 
five countries may safely be counted on, and we may be well 
content to wait for the details without anxiety. But provision 
must be made, as it no doubt will be, to fit the five-state agreement 
into a larger framework. The European Recovery Programme has 
so far involved sixteen States. To them must be added a seven- 
teenth, Western Germany, as a result of both the London and the 
Brussels discussions, and if the seventeen are wise they will open 
their circle to an eighteenth, Spain, whose economic collaboration 
will be to the general advantage, whatever her political régime at 
the moment may be. The conference of the Western States to be 
opened at Paris on Monday will have great possibilities before it. 
If, by the foresight of its planning and the sincerity of its accords 
it can create an atmosphere of reasoned hope in Western Europe 
it may sensibly diminish the internal tension in France and Italy 
and convince America that the Marshall Plan will prove not merely 
great philanthropy but sound business. 


It is in that general picture that this country’s plans for 1948 
find their place and against this background that they must be 
examined. For Great Britain has a double responsibility, to save 
herself and to play her part in saving Western Europe. Unless 
the first task is achieved, as it can and must be, the latter is plainly 
impossible. It would be fatal, therefore, if attention were concen- 
trated on the austerities of the immediate present instead of on 
the possibilities of a not necessarily distant future. The austerities 
are not disguised, and rightly. Everything, still, must be sacrificed 
to exports if we are to import enough food to maintain our 
standards and enough raw mzterials to maintain employment. Even 
so we are likely to have to live on 2,680 calories a day in the first 


half of 1948, against 2,880 in 1947 (and 3,000 pre-war) and the 
prospect of maintaining four clothing coupons a month is remote, 
Such stern truths has the Economic Survey for 1948 to convey, 
These and other hardships are not evidence of failure in the effort 
for recovery, they are a measure of the intensity of effort. Salva- 
tion will only come through sacrifice, and the sacrifice is already 
yielding results. Our last year’s export target of 160 per cent, 
above 1938 proved too high, and it is lowered for 1948 to 15§0 per 
cent. But the total trade deficit of £675 million will, it js 
hoped, be reduced in 1948 to £250 million. That is a formidable 
figure, no doubt, and it is in fact worse than it looks, since it may 
well be that the dollar deficit will be still greater than this, the 
difference being represented by a trade surplus in the sterling area, 
That, of course, is why Marshall aid is indispensable. 

These total figures indicate that better things are hoped for 
1948 than were achieved in 1947. On the whole both controllable 
and uncontrollable factors justify that confidence. Among the 
latter is the weather, which last year was responsible in part for 
the fuel crisis of February and March and wholly for the dis- 
appointing harvest, particularly of potatoes ; this year so far the 
outlook is substantially better. Also largely uncontrollable by our 
unaided efforts is the trend of world prices, which in 1947 turned 


against us, our imports, particularly of food, costing more than was 


expected, and our exports fetching less ; there are signs that as 


regards imports the position is improving ; on the other hand | 


exports are being less readily absorbed, because demand is in part 
satisfied, but primarily because of lack of purchasing-power in 
countries which need our products ; Marshall aid should change 
this situation for the better. But there are certain British exports, 
notably coal, steel and textiles, which will always be absorbed ; 
the only question is whether we can produce enough of them. 
Here the White Paper is disquieting. Its assumption of a total 
production of 211 million tons of coal in 1948 is altogether unsatis- 
factory. Trade union leaders have put the necessary and possible 
minimum at 220 millions, and the record of years like 1942 shows 
that such a total is perfectly attainable. If the present week’s pro- 
duction—4,269,800 tons—can be maintained the total of 220 
million tons will be reached with ease ; nothing less should be con- 
sidered tolerable. Even so the real trouble is not coal, but steel. 
That is not the fault of the industry itself, which has never been 
more efficient than it is today—though it will soon become less so 
if the Government persists in carrying through its plans for nation- 
alisation. There is every prospect that the target of 14 million tons| 
will be not only reached but exceeded if only the raw material is| 
forthcoming. Here the scrap situation in Germany ought to be| 
tackled firmly and immediately. While shortage of scrap may slow | 
down British steel production gravely, and the Minister of Supply | 
has confessed that the million tons expected from that source in 
the present year will not be forthcoming, an American mission sent 
to Germany to investigate this question reports that there are 
in Bizonia huge tonnages surplus to German needs. This source 
must be drawn on to the utmost. 

The section of the Survey which raises the gravest doubts is 
that dealing with textiles. For British woollen and cotton goods 
there is a vast and sustained demand ; sales are limited only by 
capacity for production, and increase in production depends partly 
on equipment, but much more on labour. Here the Government's 
estimates reveal an optimism for which there is no visible basis 
at all. In 1947 the total of textile workers rose from 615,000 to 
652,000. The target for December, 1948, is 760,000. Where, 
therefore, there was in 1947 an increase of 37,000, in 1948 an 
increase of 108,000 is called for. The-2 seems no ground whatever 
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for believing that such a figure can be reached ; so far as there is 
failure to reach it the export total must be proportionately 
reduced. However, it is conceivable that what we lose on cotton 
we may gain on coal, and even on steel if the scrap position can be 
improved. But if the White Paper makes anything at all clear it is 
that a goal perfectly attainable in itself will not be attained with- 
out a supreme effort by a united people. Increased production, 
meaning primarily increased production per head, is essential. 
Limitation of wages and profits—and of consumption—must be 
accepted for some time longer. Mistakes have been made. It is 
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plain enough now that reduction of workirg hours and vast capital 
construction commitments were premature. They were not wrong, 
but they came before the country could afford them. Even so, 
Great Britain can make good. Nothing is being demanded that 
cannot be achieved. Certain external conditions must be satis- 
fied ; there must be temporary help from America, and there must 
be wholehearted co-operation in every field between the nations of 
Western Europe. Those conditions are being satisfied. The dark- 
ness is growing less dark, not darker. But we must struggle towards 
the light ; we shall never drift there. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AN MASARYK has written the condemnation of Clement Gott- 
J wald in history for all time. In the long run his death may 
achieve for his country results that he would have thought it well 
worth dying to achieve. He has lived up to his great father’s name 
and acted as his father would have had him act. Two Masaryks 
will stand enshrined in Czechoslovakia’s annals—Jan had no son— 
and they will stand side by side. How long I had known Jan I 
cannot now remember ; it must go back to very soon after the First 
World War. But one memory is keen—of a conversation he arranged 
for me with his father at Geneva some twenty or twenty-five years 
ago. Very few foreigners can have had so many friends in this 
country as Masaryk. ‘Thanks to his American mother he spoke 
English flawlessly ; thanks to his father his convictions were so 
unshakeably democratic that his sympathy with the British way of 
life was deep and instinctive. No man was ever a better companion. 
He saw the humorous side of everything, and was a master at con- 
veying what he saw—particularly if there was an opportunity for 
mimicry, at which he excelled. But underneath all that were deep 
convictions and a sincerity which was incapable of tolerating insin- 
cerity or hypocrisy or shams. It is all too easy to realise what these 
last days must have meant to him. A private message from him 
received in London since the coup shows that his end was no sudden 
or unpremeditated act; he clearly saw no other way. Nothing, I 
imagine, except the closest family bereavement, could hit Dr. Benes 
harder. The ties between him and the Masaryks were unique. 
Thomas Masaryk and Benes and Stefanik were the architects of 
Czechoslovak freedom in the First World War, and Stefanik was 
killed in an aeroplane accident. Masaryk became the first President 
and Benes, as Foreign Minister, his right-hand man. The older 
man regarded the younger as a son and as his obvious successor in 
the Presidency. That happened, and it was taken for granted that 
Jan Masaryk would succeed Benes. Now —. 

. * «x * 

The more Labour Party speakers attempt to explain away the 
decision of the Party to discourage its members from all association 
with the United Europe Congress to be held at The Hague in May 
the more impossible it becomes to resist the conclusion that what 
lies at the bottom of it all is petty jealousy of Mr. Churchill, who, 
since the speech he delivered at Zurich in 1946, has been the acknow- 
ledged head of the unofficial movement for European unity. By 
unofficial I mean, of course, non-governmental. On the govern- 
mental side leadership lies beyond question with Mr. Bevin (for all 
that can be in immediate question is the unity of Western Europe), 
and it might have been supposed that he would welcome warmly any 
responsible endeavour to mobilise popular support for the principles 
he is advocating. Personally, I have viewed with great mistrust 
far-ranging plans for anything like federal union, whether on a 
European or an even wider scale; but the declaration in United 
Europe’s statement of policy that “ it would be premature to define 
the precise constitutional relationship between the nations and a 
unified Europe” leaves open exactly what ought to be left open. 
The Hague Congress may be an event of the first importance, and I 
hope many Labour supporters in Parliament and out of it will have 
the independence to identify themselves with it. 

* * * * 

The British Medical Association’s Representative Meeting next 

Wednesday may or may not bring the controversy between the 


and the Government to a head. What can be done 
occasion to ease, rather than aggravate the  situa- 
tion? One suggestion I have heard, and it seems to me 
an extremely good one, is that the B.M.A. should have 
the courage and imagination to invite Mr. Bevan to come and 
address the Representative Meeting. To most of the doctors attend- 
ing that meeting he is the devil, but a personally unknown devil, 
and a closer acquaintance would be all to the good. The Minister 
of Health can be both frank and reasonable when he chooses, and 
he could certainly count on a courteous hearing and a fusillade of 
honest questions. There is one other possibility. In reply to a 
question in the House of Commons last week as to whether the 
Prime Minister would himself lend a hand in any further negotiations 
if he felt it would help matters, Mr. Attlee replied that he was ready 
to consider any suggestion put before him; the address, I may 
observe, is 10 Downing Street. A third apparent possibility is, in 
fact, not a possibility at all. The last issue of the British Medical 
Fournal is full of letters urging the B.M.A. to put forward proposals 
of its own for a National Health Service. That is clearly quite 
impracticable. What is under discussion, and under fire, is not 4 
Government draft but an Act of Parliament, passed by large 
majorities by both Houses. It can be amended in certain particulars 
(I should advise the doctors to concentrate on the basic salary) ; 


to scrap it at this stage and start fresh is out of the question. 
* 7. * x 


doctors 
on that 


British hotels, never the best in the world, are suffering under a 
double handicap which is likely to give overseas visitors a pretty 
poor opinion of them. About the effect of the basic petrol ban on 
most country and seaside hotels I need say little ; everything neces- 
sary has been said about that already. But the new conditions im- 
posed by the Catering Trades Agreement are much more serious. 
Two instances happen to have come my way last week-end. In one 
case a trade union official has been visiting a village inn with three 
or four bedrooms and insisting on restrictions in the matter of 
service which make the place practically unworkable. The other 
case is of a well-known and well-patronised hotel at a well-known 
seaside resort. There the eight-hour day proviso has again knocked 
normal arrangements endways—all at the expense of the comfort 
of the guests. Breakfast has to be compressed within a fixed hour, 
lunch within a fixed three-quarter hour, and so on. A resident guest 
who came in from a walk at 5.5 and asked for tea got none, because 
under the new arrangements tea ends at 5. I know, of course, that 
many hotel servants were overworked in the past, but their services 
usually won appreciation and good tips from the guests. Tips are 
likely in the future to be smaller and grudging. What is bad for 
the tourist traffic means less employment for the servants. 

* + * * 

The Bishop of Birmingham’s book, The Rise of Christianity, has 
brought him under criticism much less as a heretic than as a back- 
number in the matter of Biblical scholarship and archaeological dis- 
covery. I take the following from a sermon by Dr. George Macleod 
printed in the last issue of The Christian News Letter: “It is tea 
years ago since a clergyman of the Church-of England said to me: 
‘The trouble about Barnes is that he is using the discredited science 
of his grandfather to refute the discredited religion of his grand- 
mother.” The intervening decade doesn’t seem to have helped 
matters much. JANUS. 
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COMMUNISM HERE 


By W. J. BROWN, M.P. 


HE sudden destruction of Czechoslovakian democracy from 
within, and the absorption of that country into the Russian 
bloc, gives added interest and urgency to the problem of Communist 
activity in these islands ; and sets it moreover in a new framework. 
Up to recently it has been possible to regard what the Russians have 
done in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe—however repugnant it 
was from a democratic point of view—as defensive in purpose. We 
might think that the fear which inspired it was ill-conceived, and that 
apprehensions of hostile action by America and Britain were 
ridiculous. But granted the fear, what happened was intelligible, 
and intelligible as a defensive operation. But a number of things 
make it difficult to the point of impossibility to take this view any 
longer. The manifest intention to wreck the Marshall Plan, even at 
the cost of utter disaster to Europe ; the launching of the Cominform 
and the part it has played in fomenting trouble in France and Italy, 
and finally the coup d’état in Czechoslovakia, all make it clear that 
what we confront is not a defensive operation, but a considered plan 
to make all government, except Communist government, throughout 
Europe impossible.- It is in the light of this situation that we must 
consider Communist activity in this country. 

The declared membership of the Communist Party in Britain is 
less than 50,000. Even if a few thousands are added in respect of 
the “ secret list,” the total remains numerically inconsiderable. The 
party has been able to win only two of the 640 seats in the House 
of Commons. At Wigan last week the Communist candidate for- 
feited his deposit, succeeding only in polling more votes than “ the 
King’s Cavalier.” These figures do not suggest a grave and imminent 
threat to our stability from within. But it is to be observed that 
the Communist does not think primarily, or at this stage in Britain 
even at all, in terms of Parliamentary majorities. In the language 
of “the Dialectic,” he thinks in terms of penetrating, and then 
capturing, “the existing organs of society,” and especially of the 
working-class. One man in the right trade union position can do 
more good—which is to say, more harm—than a dozen Members of 
Parliament who can only talk and vote. The measure of our danger 
is not the size of the Communist Party’s membership, nor its voting 
strength at the polls. The measure is the degree of Communist 
penetration into these organisations. How far has it gone ? 

The principal existing working-class organisations are the Co- 
operative Societies, the Labour Party and the trade unions. In the 
Co-operative movement, local societies or branches of societies have 
been “captured” here and there. But there is no serious general 
penetration. Co-operative shop-keeping does not give rise to the kind 
of issue out of which much, Communist capital can be made. In the 
case of the Labour Party there is a certain degree of penetration, 
locally and nationally. Of the four hundred Labour Members of 
Parliament about forty are either undeclared Communists or are so 
near to the Communist position as to justify classification as “ fellow- 
travellers.” It is difficult to see what issue of politics divides men 
like Platts-Mills, Zilliacus, Mack and others from the Communist 
Party. Indeed, in so far as concerns the Communist duty of de- 
fending whatever Russia does in all circumstances, they are more 
effectively Communist than the avowed Communists, Gallacher and 
Piratin. The local penetration of the Party is less through the 
individual members’ sections than through the local trade union 
branch affiliations. In the case of local trades councils, Communist 
penetration, through union affiliations, is considerable, especially in 
London and the big cities. 

What about the trade unions, the most important of the lot? 
Here the position varies a great deal. The Communists claim that 
at the last Trade Union Congress no fewer than seventy out of about 
a thousand delegates were Communists. That claim, I think, is 
justified, and it probably affords a good yardstick of the measure of 
penetration into the unions. The position differs greatly, however, 
as between one union, one section of work-people, and another. 
Thus the Agricultural Workers’ Union is free from it altogether. 
At the other extreme, organisations like the Electrical Trades Union 
are practically completely “ captured.” Other unions, in this matter, 
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are “betwixt and between.” ‘Thus, the Communists, in the person 
of Mr. Arthur Horner, have captured the secretaryship of the Mine- 
workers’ Union in Britain, and, in the person of Mr. Moffatt, the 
chairmanship of the Scottish Mine-workers’ Union. And Com. 
munist influence among the miners is strong in South Wales, 
Scotland and some of the English coalfields. 

In the case of the Transport and General Workers’ Union—the 
largest of the “general” unions, and the one of which Mr. Bevin 
was so long the secretary—Communist penetration is now con- 
siderable. The Communists occupy a number of seats on its execu- 
tive committee, and the representative of the union on the general 
council of the Trade Union Congress is the Communist. Mr. Pap- 
worth. The other big “ general ” union—the General and Municipal 
Workers’ Union—is similarly penetrated. (It was under the auspices 
of this union that the Savoy strike was staged recently. Though the 
strike was “official,” the union appears to think that there was 
something irregular about the circumstances attending the strike, 
and it has suspended the officer principally concerned while an 
enquiry into the whole matter is held.) With the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, too, the penetration is deep. The national 
organiser is a Communist—Mr. Wal Hannington, of “ hunger- 
march” fame in the inter-war years—and Communist influence is 
considerable both at the centre and at the circumference. 

Of recent years the Communists have made much progress in the 
unions catering for non-manual workers. Especially is this true of 
the film industry, scientific workers and the Civil Service. The 
Institution of Professional Workers and the Civil Service Clerical 
Association, of which I am the Parliamentary general secetary, are 
examples of the last category. In the case of the C.S.C.A., it was 
an executive committee largely under Communist influence which 
precipitated the Breach of Privilege case in which I was concerned 
some months ago. In some of the unions a reaction is developing 
against Communist influence and infiltration, notably in my own 
organisation. And the Labour Party recently urged all Labour trade 
unionists to combine to rid the unions of this influence. But the 
problem is not easy. The general apathy of trade union members 
in the matter of attending branch meetings gives to the Communists 
—to whom attendance is a religious duty—a voting weight out of 
all proportion to their strength. And when branches have been 
captured because of this, penetration of the national governing bodies 
follows. The disproportion between the number of Communists in 
a union and their representation within the union machinery in- 
creases at each stage from bottom to top. The disproportion reaches 
its climax among the full-time union officers. 

If, in union elections, candidates were compelled to disclose their 
political affiliations, the problem would be simple, for the rank-and- 
file of the trade union movement is basically sound. But this is not 
required, and in the penetration stage the Communist candidate does 
not usually disclose that he is a Communist. He appears to the 


union members as merely a more active trade unionist than others, 


and on this basis secures election. Only later does it emerge that 
the union is under strong “ Left” influences, and finally that it has 
been “ captured.” 

Out of what happened in Czechoslovakia last week a number 
of issues arise which demand an answer. The first is: How far 
and for how long are we to allow the legal existence of a Communist 
Party which is devoted to the destruction of democracy from within? 
Must we, in the name of liberty, tolerate the activities of bodies bent 
on its destruction and on the establishment of the Police State, or 
ought we to take the line that the parties which repudiate the 
premisses on which democracy rests are not entitled to the privileges 
which democracy confers ? The second is: What are we to do to 
prevent the penetration of the organs of government by Communists ? 
In Czechoslovakia the police were found to be utterly unreliable by 
reason of this penetration, and the Government offices were in much 
the same condition. Political tests for appointment to the public 
services are repugnant to us. But ought we not to require of servants 
of a democratic Government the acceptance of the broad principles 
on which such Government is based ?. The third is: How can the 
ordinary trade unionist, who thinks of his union as a means Of pro 


moting and protecting his, the wage-earner’s, economic interests, be | 
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awakened to the danger that the very instrument of his freedom may 
be gradually and subtly changed into an instrument for enslaving 
him ? 

Each of these questions demands an answer. In the light of 
Czechoslovakia it would be folly from now on to take anything 
whatever for granted in the matter of preserving the democratic 
structure of our society. And from the point of view of national 
safety in the contingency of war—which cannot now be ruled out— 
it would be stark insanity. 


A CEILING ON PROFITS ? 


By HONOR CROOME 


HERE is a deceptive symmetry, as well as a moral and psycho- 

logical attractiveness, about the current contention that any 
* stop ” or ceiling on wages should have as its counterpart an equally 
rigid “ stop ” or ceiling on profits. If one looks at wages and profits 
simply as incomes, as slices of the national economic cake, there 
seems no justification for an exclusive attack on wage-increases, 
leaving profits free ; unless it be the argument that the relative rise 
in wages over the last ten years has overshot some inexorably estab- 
lished norm, and should therefore be reversed. One could, indeed, 
find some support for that argument; there may very well be, at 
any given level of national wealth, some particular degree of in- 
equality which best reconciles the conflicting claims of incentive 
and social justice, and we may very well have missed it. But this 
question, however interesting and important, cannot be usefully 
discussed because the data simply are not there; and moreover it 
is not the real issue in this matter of profit-limitation—it is merely 
an attractive red herring. 

For wages and profits are not on an equal and comparable footing 
as slices of the national cake. Wages are a cost of production ; 
profits a margin between total costs and selling prices. Wages are 
a datum ; profits a result. Workers can demand such-and-such a 
wage, and get it—so long as they are employed at all—regardless of 
whether their employers are making or losing money ; business- 
men cannot demand such-and-such a profit, but can only so direct 
their activity, with costs on the one hand and ruling prices on the 
other, as to spread the margin between these as wide as possible. 
It may be enormously wide ; it may be absent or negative. In any 
case it is a residual, not a contractual, quantity. One exception 
can be noted ; when any firm is working on a “ cost-plus ” contract 
of any kind, the “ plus” does constitute an agreed, a virtually con- 
tractual, return for the business-man’s time and trouble. There is 
a genuine parallel with wages and a genuine case for treating the 
business-man’s margin just as wages are treated. But the “ cost- 
plus” contract is still, mercifully, not the representative form of 
profit-making activity. For most business-men profit is reckoned, 
not by cost-plus, but, as it were, price-minus. 

Price is given—determined by the public’s willingness to pay. 
Even .today, with the free-market mechanism despised and ham- 
strung, too high a price in relation to quantity means unsold stocks : 
too low a price in relation to quantity means queues and waiting- 
lists. Even today the ability of business to fix its own Prices is 
largely illusory. Their potential upward limit (whatever the itm- 
mediate masking effect of rationing and price-control) is set, as 
always, by public taste and the money in the public’s hands ; their 
downward limit is almost equally severely drawn, regardless of costs, 
by the present freezing-up of competition and mobility. In “the 
bad old days,” efficient, low-cost firms, to which the ruling price 
represented a wide profit margin, could win customers by under- 
cutting that price, win needed raw materials by overbidding their 
less efficient competitors, and so expand production, with narrower 
margins but large aggregate profits from larger turnover, to their 
own benefit and that of the public. Today, cartel restrictions on 
the one hand and Government regulations on the other combine to 
make such expansion impossible. Even assuming that no restrictive 
trade-association rules forbid a lowering of prices when the profit 
margin permits it, the efficient producer cannot take the rewards of 
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efficiency in the form of larger sales. He is tied to a (probably 
pre-war) quota of raw materials. He cannot extend his works with- 
out a (probably unobtainable) stack of licences. He is, in fact, 
virtually forbidden to use his efficiency in the public service and 
enjoined to keep his profit margins wide. 

Competition, the natural cure for exorbitant profit margins, being 
thus ruled out, an artificial axe is proposed to take its place ; and 
the F.B.I. is even now, presumably, engaged on the uncongenial task 
of designing this weapon. It is likely to be a truly Heath Robin- 
sonian instrument. Even if, when duly designed and put into action, 
it proves capable of discriminating between the occasional large 
profits of the risky undertaking and the steady returns of the “ blue 
chip ”—and it had better do so, if enterprise and risk-taking are 
not to be penalised still further—even if it is wieldy enough to catch 
the would-be evader and his enthusiastically collusive customer, its 
use is going to lead to some remarkably queer situations. What will 
happen in those industries—and there are many of them—where 
there is an enormous spread in costs, matched by an inverse but 
equally enormous spread in profits, between the most and the least 
efficient firms? Will the most efficient be required to sell its wares 
at a fraction of the price charged by the least efficient? One en- 
visages a new and thriving grey market—the resale of goods obtained 
by the suddenly privileged customers of the more efficient. 

On the other hand, as readers of a recent Financial Times article 
will remember, cheaper goods may be actually unwelcome so long 
as there is a ready market for the more expensive and no possibility 
of increasing turn-over ; the retailer’s mark-up is bigger on the 
higher price. One’s brain reels at the thought of that new efflor- 
escence of controls, enforcement machinery, snooping, priorities and 
under-the-counter jiggery-pokery to be expected from this bold 
attempt to get round the elementary economic proposition that there 
cannot be more than one price for the same goods in the same 
market. 

The easier alternative, for any firm whose accounts show profits 
verging perilously on the impermissible, is to level up its costs. It 
can ensure the goodwill of its workers (and frustrate the anti- 
inflation drive) by wage-increases and bonuses ; it can buy thicker 
carpets for its directors’ rooms and sanction expense accounts even 
more lavish than those encouraged by present taxation. “ She’s a 
sort of a secretary,” says Peter Arno’s magnate of his sensational 
blonde, “she only costs me eight cents in the dollar.” She would 
be an even better bargain as a gratuitous protection against legal 
penalty. Altogether no more certain way could be found of 
penalising efficiency, perpetuating that high-cost tradition which has 
sat like an Old Man of the Sea on Britain’s shoulders ever since the 
First World War, and ensuring the maximum of trouble and the 
minimum of resilience at the first breath of a trade recession, than 
the limitation of profit margins by specific enactment. 

This is not to say, by any means, that profits should not con- 
tribute their share to the much overdue squeeze-out of water from 
the national income structure. Most emphatically they should. They 
are already contributing, and heavily, by way of taxation; no one 
except the incurably vengeful extreme Left, to whom profit merely 
as profit has a brimstone smell, would suggest that further taxation 
is the proper way. Specific limitation of profits is demonstrably 
either an invitation to inflate costs or an arbitrary bonus-distribution 
to a privileged group of customers. What then is left? Something 
considerably more drastic, and calling for considerably more courage, 
than either of these methods. Its general outline should be per- 
ceptible from what has been said above. Price levels depend on 
general demand ; general demand depends on purchasing-power. If 
the Government wants to force down prices, it has all the machinery 
at hand ; the Budget with which to grapple and sterilise a surplus, 
the open-market mechanism of the bank with which to deflate bank 
deposits, authority over the fiduciary issue and even the despised and 
rejected Bank Rate. No one else can wield these weapons; the 
Government, and the Government alone, can tackle the obstinate 
price-equation from the demand side. And the first victim of any 
general downward movement of demand will, automatically and 
inevitably, be the residual element, the price-minus element—profit 

From the side of supply there is indeed room for voluntary action 
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by the F.B.I. and its constituent bodies. This action should take 
the shape not merely of willing revision of old contracts, but of a 
frontal attack on those time-dishonoured practices of restriction, 
feather-bedding and general tenderness towards inefficiency which at 
present block the way towards lower prices. With a downward 
movement sensibly under way, the unions could be asked not merely, 
as now, to agree not to press for wage-increases, but to accept reduc- 
tions, in keeping with the falling cost of living, where these will do 
most good to the national distribution of labour. Neither of these 
courses of action will be particularly easy to initiate or to carry 
through ; the beauty of feather-bedding is a subject on which business 
combines and trade unions are marvellously at one, and the sug- 
gestion that any wage could in any conceivable circumstances be cut 
has a positively blasphemous ring nowadays. But their intrinsic 
difficulty, given an appropriate background of public finance, fades 
to insignificance beside their impossibility given a continued refusal 
by the Government to play its essential part. The Budget will show 
whether the Government is in earnest. So will the forthcoming 
legislation concerning combines and cartels. Taken together, Bud- 
getary policy and monopoly reform could remove all grounds for 
specific profit-limitation. Unfortunately, all the evidence goes to 
show that the Government’s terrorised antipathy for the word 
“ deflation” is much stronger than any mild aversion it may feel 
to the fostering of economic montrosities. 


PERPLEXED AMERICA 


By GUNTHER STEIN 
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HESE are exciting times in the United States. Never, it seems 

to the conscientious American who tries to keep up with events, 
have so many important and baffling things been happening all at 
once. “ You'd have to forget all about your work and family and 
hobbies and put in pretty close to twenty-four hours a day on public 
issues,” sighed one of them, “to do your duty as an active citizen 
of our democracy. And if you don’t, you feel even more over- 
whelmed by all the uncertainties ahead.” 

There was no hour in history when world affairs were in as 
critical a condition as now, Secretary of State George Marshall has 
just said in his quietly convincing matter-of-fact voice, and the world 
had never been as close to America’s doorstep. The facts that sub- 
stantiate his almost casual remark in infinite detail stare at Americans 
from their daily papers and hourly enter their homes through sixty 
million loudspeakers, whether or not they care to read or listen. 
They feel entitled to tax-reductions ; yet there are those debates on 
billions of dollars for foreign-aid programmes that militate against 
maximum tax-relief at home. They don’t want to interfere with the 
affairs of foreign countries, afraid that this may draw them into war ; 
yet there is the pitiless logic, pointed out to them every day, of the 
need for containing Russia and Communism, of supporting weak 
countries all over the world, of supervising the use of American help 
for the best possible effect, and therefore that drift of the United 
States into virtual partnership with unpopular foreign Governments 
such as those of Greece and China, and into ever-growing responsi- 
bilities for the conduct of others. Americans want peace more than 
anything else ; yet there is that daily talk of war, of armaments, of 
weapons worse than the atom bomb. It foreshadows higher and 
higher expense that may soon divert the course of the American 
economy from the constitutionally sacred pursuit of happiness to 
the all-embracing and all-overshadowing pursuit of preparedness for 
another holocaust. 

There was no time since the Civil War when the North and the 
South of the United States were as deeply torn as they are today 
on the century-old issue of civil liberties. Emerging from the history 
books, the problem of negro emancipation is again threatening a 
“secession of the South” and a “war between the States”; this 
time not on a national scale, but within the badly jolted Democratic 
Party that has for sixteen years given the United States its govern- 
ment. President Truman, anxious to retrieve his waning political 
support among the progressive city masses of the North with a full 
civil liberties programme, has gone on record in favour of legislating 
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strict federal controls over the Southern States’ quasi-autonomy on 
racial policies which stil] permits them to maintain lynching, poll- 
tax and segregation laws and thus to rob the negroes of the fruits 
of the Civil War. The Southern powers of white supremacy are 
once more in open revolt. Their anti-Truman agitation ties in with 
Henry Wallace’s unexpectedly deep inroads into the Democratic 
bastions in the big Northern cities. On the other side, confusion 
persists in the Republican camp, where the possibly not quite definite 
withdrawal of General Eisenhower has done little to simplify the 
violent contest between half a dozen presidential contenders. All 
this, and much else that is happening these days, has made a crazy 
quilt of the political picture this election year, and confuses the men 
and women who will go to the polls in November more than they 
can remember being confused in the past. 

Nor has the economic life of the country, lush and smooth as it 
still is, especially in comparison with that of the outside world, ever 
been more baffling as to its prospects or even as to the interpretation 
of its present trends. “Is this it ?” Americans have been asking 
themselves these last few weeks as they watched the spectacular 
break in the commodity exchanges, the most drastic in the hundred 
years’ history of the country’s leading food markets. Those breaks 
greatly impressed the people in all walks of life. The running 
accounts of what was happening at the commodity exchanges eclipsed, 
not only all the political news for a while, but even Winthrop Rocke- 
feller’s romantic Florida wedding to a poor coal-miner’s daughter, 
attended by the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, and the detailed 
disclosure of all the secrets of sexual behaviour in the American 
male by Professor Albert Kinsey, whose heavy scientific tome became 
a popular best-seller overnight. 

To the men and women in the factories and offices, “it” means 
another of those cycles that start with a break in the speculative 
markets, bring machines to a halt in factories, throw people out of 
their jobs and led, in the 1930s, nobody quite knew why, to years 
of misery in the midst of potential plenty. To small business-men 
and professionals, “it” means the cut-throat competition and the 
waste of investments, experience and talent that would again go with 
such a crisis. To the farmers, “it” means another rash of injunc- 
tions from above to kill part of their livestock, to leave some of 
their fields unploughed and to claim partial compensation for re- 
duced production by way of Government subsidies. To big business, 
however, “it” means that great challenge to the strong of riding 
another cyclical tempest in a free-enterprise economy—either toward 
the promised land where pressure of unemployment will keep wages 
low and labour unions weak, where ruthless competition will drive 
feeble rivals to the wall and crown the victor with power close to 
actual monopoly in his own sphere, or, if the fight is not won 
politically too, toward another defeat at the hands of a Government 
that sides with the people and enforces State control measures on 
big business, as Roosevelt’s crisis régime did with the hated New 
Deal. 

No, this was not “it,” people began to feel confidently—not yet. 
In fact, they hoped, the market break might actually help to prevent 
another serious economic crisis in the foreseeable future by nipping 
off in time the edge of the dangerously rising inflation. But they 
had scarcely started to overcome their anxiety when the mighty steel 
trusts suddenly raised prices five per cent. Their treasuries swollen 
with .unprecedented war- and peace-time profits, and their order 
books full of the suppliant requests of their steel-starved customers 
for whatever steel they might care to deliver to them, the giants 
thought themselves unassailable in their attempt once more to drive 
up the inflationary spiral. A storm of protests arose, spreading far 
into other branches of big business. The Government sent its police 
investigators into the steel offices to find out about collusion that 
infringed the anti-trust law. The steel leaders were cited before 
Congressional Committees. But nothing is expected to result from 
popular and Government protests. Dearer steel is already forcing 
up the prices of other goods, and bewildered Americans are now faced 
with the riddles of a complicated economy in which deflation has 
started to work among the farmers and other producers of daily 
necessities, while inflation continues unabated in the sectors that 
work for capital equipment, for armaments and for a good part of 
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America’s export trade. While even the economists in Government 
and colleges, in labour unions, banks and industries are at a loss 
for answers to the endless questions that arise on all sides, the plain 
American citizen must be satisfied to wait and see. No matter how 
uneasy he feels, he must resign himself to the fact that he, who will 
soon have to vote on the future course of economic policies, is really 
as helpless in the matters that concern him most in his daily life as 
he is in influencing intelligently the intricacies of his country’s 
foreign policy. 

This, in fact, is what worries many politically conscious American 
citizens more than Communism and the atomic bomb, even more 
than the talk of war and the recent reminder of the dread possibility 
of a depression—their realisation that American democracy is faced 
with an ever vaster array of ever broader and ever more complicated 
issues, international and domestic, political and economic ; that the 
good old system of checks and balances designed for the administra- 
tion of a country with a simple social structure in an eighteenth- 
century world has not really been adapted to its modern problems ; 
and that the individual voter, therefore, finds himself more and 
more in the position, of a small-town juryman who suddenly has to 
sit on the bench of the Supreme Court, yet who simply cannot afford 
to be wrong in his vital decisions. 


ANTARCTIC RIGHTS 


By L. P. KIRWAN 


RESENT Argentinian and Chilean claims in the British sector 

of the Antarctic first defined in 1908 as the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies make the history of the discovery of the disputed 
territory of more than merely historical interest. For these dis- 
coveries, by British ships and British sailors in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, form part—though admittedly not the most 
important part—of the basis of the British title to possession. The 
story, which can now be reconstructed from evidence carefully sifted 
and checked in recent years, is the story of the voyages of the 
merchant brig ‘ Williams’ of Blyth, whose master William Smith 
was a native of this Northumberland port. 

William Smith’s first sight of the South Shetland Islands, 
where the Governments of the Argentine and of Chile have now 
illegally set up their bases, was on February roth, 1819. He 
was on a voyage from Buenos Aires to Valparaiso, and steering a 
more southerly course than usual round Cape Horn, in the hope 
of better weather, he came within sight of a group of islands, barren 
and snow-capped, the seas around them rich in whales and seals. 
When he returned to Montevideo, no one would believe his story 
of islands in this region, though a group of American merchants 
thought there might be something in it, and even tried, though un- 
successfully, to charter his ship and to find out from him the 
longitude and latitude of this new land which offered such good 
prospects for the whaling and sealing business. It was generally 
thought that what Smith had seen were icebergs. But he was not 
discouraged. He had, after all, been brought up in the Greenland 
whale-fisheries and considered himself well able to distinguish an 
island from an iceberg. So with a new cargo he set off again in 
1819 to prove his case. On the 15th October of that year Smith 
made a successful landing in the South Shetlands. With a boat’s 
crew and his first mate he planted a board with the Union Jack, 
and “with three cheers” took possession of the land in the name 
of the King. 

While the ‘ Williams,’ on her return in November, was refitting 
and discharging her cargo at Valparaiso, a certain Mr. Miers, a 
merchant, obtained from Smith and his mate the story of their 
discovery. This, with certain literary embellishments, he published 
in the Edinburgh Philosophical fournal. Some drawings and a map 
made by a midshipman, Henry Foster, of H.M.S. ‘Creole,’ from 
information supplied by Smith were sent home for safe keeping to 
the Admiralty, and these formed the basis for maps and charts of 
the “new land” which were soon selling in the principal London 
shops. H.M.S. ‘ Andromache,’ with her captain W. H., Shireff, was 
also in Valparaiso port at the time. Shireff at once realised the 
importance of Smith’s discovery. He immediately chartered the 
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‘Williams,’ and with Edward Bransfield, R.N., the master of the 
* Andromache,’ and several other officers on board, he sent her off 
again in December, 1819, on a true voyage of Antarctic discovery. 

Shireff gave Bransfield the most detailed instructions. He was to 
discover whether the new land seen by Smith was a continent, 
perhaps the polar continent which Cook believed lay beyond his 
own discovery, the South Sandwich Islands and South Georgia, 
made in 1775. He was to report on whales, otters and seals. He 
was to make geological and meteorological observations, and collect 
plants and specimens of fish and insect life. He was to investigate 
the prospects for founding a colony. Above all, he was to carry out 
a detailed survey of all coasts and harbours found. And he was to 
take possession of all new land discovered in the name of His Majesty 
King George III, his heirs and his successors. With these specific 
instructions on board, the 216-ton merchant brig steered a course 
through flying snow and fog and floating ice for the South Shetland 
Islands.~ The full account of the brig’s new voyage, of which the 
climax was the discovery of the Antarctic Continent, was published 
in London in 1821 in the Literary Gazette and Journal of Belles 
Lettres. From internal evidence, it is evidently based on information 
supplied, with the tacit approval of the Admiralty, by Midshipman 
Thomas Maine Bone, who sailed with Bransfield as a skilled draughts- 
man. Bone’s sketches form part of Bransfield’s general chart as 
published by the Admiralty in November, 1822. 

On January 17th, 1820, the brig ‘ Williams’ was once again within 
sight of the South Shetlands group. As it ran eastwards through 
heavy seas past Desolation Island, the black snow-capped islands 
where Smith had landed in February, 1819, came into view through 
the haze. The party anchored in a large bay off what is now known 
as King George Island, and Bransfield went ashore in the whale-boat 
to plant the Jack and to bury a bottle “ containing several coins of 
the realm, given by different people for that purpose.” Thus for 
the second time the South Shetlands, at first called New South 
Britain, were claimed for the British Crown. The only trouble the 
landing party met with was from the penguins, of which there were 
five varieties. These, according to Midshipman Bone’s journal, 
disputed the landing with a most unusual ferocity. It was their 
breeding-season. 

But this was territory already claimed by Great Britain. The 
most important discovery was to come. After four or five days in 
George’s Bay, surveying, watering and collecting specimens, Brans- 
field and Smith steered a course west-south-west and then south- 
wards because of the weather. On January 30, 1820, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, so the Literary Gazette records, “they very un- 
expectedly saw land to the S.W. and at four o’clock were encom- 
passed by islands, spreading from N.E. to E. The whole of these 
formed a prospect the most gloomy that can be imagined, and the 
only cheer the sight afforded was in the idea that this might be the 
long sought Southern Continent, as land was undoubtedly seen in 
latitude 64°, and trending to the eastward. In this bay or gulph 
there was a multitude of whales, and a quantity of seaweed, appar- 
ently fresh from the rocks. A round island was called Tower Island, 
latitude 63° 29’, longitude 60° 34’, and the land Trinity Land, in 
compliment to the Trinity Board.” 

As is clear from Bransfield’s own signed manuscript chart—its 
authenticity is beyond doubt—and from a map made originally by 
Smith but drawn by another hand, this Trinity Land was what is 
now known as Trinity Peninsula, the northern tip of Graham Land 
which juts out from the Antarctic mainland. On January 3oth, 1820, 
therefore, Edward Bransfield, R.N., with William Smith, discovered 
the Antarctic Continent. Before returning to Valparaiso, Bransfield 
and Smith took possession of a number of other islands north-east of 
the Trinity Peninsula, landing at Clarence Island and on the Seal 
Islands, north of Elephant Island. Back in port, they handed over 
the charts and the journals of this very remarkable voyage. : 

The discovery by Smith and Bransfield of the South Shetland 
Islands and of Graham Land in 1819 and 1820 was followed in 1821 
by the British sealing-captain Powell’s discovery of the South 
Orkney group. His map confirming this discovery was published 
with detailed notes in 1822. News of these British achievements 
had meanwhile brought other nations to the scene. In November, 
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1820, Paimer, who had been with Powell to the South Orkneys and 
commanded the American sloop ‘ Hero,’ found land in much the 
same area as Bransfield’s Trinity Land. The following year Bellings- 
hausen, of the Imperial Russian Navy, discovered two large islands 
to the west of Graham Land and explored the Bellingshausen Sea. 
But the bulk of the territory—Graham Land and the South Orkney 
and South Shetland groups—lying within the zone of the Falkland 
Islands Dependencies now claimed by Argentina and by Chile was 
first discovered by British seamen. The historical basis of the British 
title to possession is strong. 


PEANUT PROBLEMS 


By CLELAND SCOTT 
Nairobi 

NYONE who has been on safari will readily understand many 

of the basic problems facing the ground-nuts scheme, while 
those who have hunted elephant in Tanganyika will appreciate even 
more why things are behind schedule. Up to date the main crop 
has been a disappointment, but this counts less in East Africa than in 
England, because those who live in Africa know how she upsets, 
in her own inimitable way, plans and theories propounded outside 
her domain. Three areas were picked: the semi-coastal belt in the 
Southern Province, the thorn scrub around Kongwa and the western 
area around Tabora. Originally operations were to be started in 
the southern area, but someone rashly switched to the Kongwa 
district. To the untutored eye this looked best, as there were few 
trees and only bush to be removed. This error of judgement 
accounts for what sounds the paltry total of 10,000 instead of the 
expected 150,000 acres. There were other reasons for this com- 
paratively small acreage being planted—lack of labour and machinery 
and spares which caused countless breakdowns, but primarily the 
bush. 

Tanganyika contains more trackless ill-watered scrub country 
than Kenya or Uganda, and far more tsetse. Millions of acres are 
useless save to a few natives and game, particularly elephant, and 
so the peanut venture will be worth while—in time. Last year 
I walked the best part of eight hundred miles after elephant north 
of Dodoma, so I know what the type of bush is like. The average 
field of vision is about three dozen yards when the bush is not in 
leaf, and about a dozen when it is. The atmosphere is airless, and 
the tsetse are always hungry. There are several varieties, but only 
one will give you sleeping-sickness, and normal luck should save you 
from becoming one of the unfortunate few. A feature of this sort 
of Africa is the giant baobab trees looking forlorn and gaunt 
with their leafless branches sticking out at the most crazy angles. 
They seem popular with bees, and the wandering honey-hunter, with 
true African fecklessness, does not bother to put out his fire when 
he has smoked out the bees. Every year he is responsible for the 
burning of thousands of acres of grazing and the destruction of 
forests. In the Southern Province one more plague in the peanut 
scheme was the buffalo bean, whose spiny tendrils make even the 
African turn back at times. The Kongwa bush with its pliable 
roots and myriad stumps proved far more difficult to clear quickly 
than the Southern Province, which had a number of actual trees to 
each acre ; the trees will eventually be of some value for building 
and for fuel for the wood-burning engines of the Tanganyika 
Railways. 

The machines not only proved far fewer in numbers than was 
expected but also poorer in quality. Spares and more spares 
were very necessary, but were not forthcoming. And even the best 
machinery needs drivers. The African of those parts had come 
in contact with Europeans far less than in other parts of Affica, 
and he had thrust upon him suddenly an invasion of, to him, 
“new” Europeans who did not begin to know Africa or him. 
Coming from modern cities at great speed, they were right in the 
bush in some cases thirty-six hours after leaving London. They 
found the change—life in the raw amongst a strange people—just 
a little sudden. Both got a shock. Tents, primitive cooking and 
sanitary arrangements shook a number. Flies and camp baths 
upset others ; you can get clean enough provided you have plenty 
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of water and people to cart the water. Water-boring was ‘one of 
the first priorities, and a lot of holes were unsuccessful. 

Meantime Shell are busy laying a pipe-line, while the Tanganyika 
Railway made sixteen miles of track from Msagali to Kongwa, but 
this led to and from Dar-es-Salaam. Not only has the bush to 
be cleared and the nuts planted and reaped, but hundreds of miles 
of roads and railways have to be built before nuts on a worth-while 
scale can be exported to England. There is a lot of heavy machinery 
that just cannot get near the area where it is to work until bridges 
and culverts are built, not only on new roads, but on the old; on 
account of the weight the machinery would go through half the 
present ones. The present earth-roads, when dry, merely shake 
driver and vehicle to bits, but when wet they make progress impos- 
sible ; so roads, not bush tracks, have_to be built. Owing to the 
Jack of railways and general congestion Dar-es-Salaam cannot begin 
to handle what will flow both ways; so Mikindani is to become 
Port Peanut and should in time rival Port Sunlight. Lindi would 
be nearer, but its sand-bar would mean perpetual dredging. 

Theoretically the ground-nuts scheme was to be mainly mechanised, 
and so it is, but only up to a point; the essentials outlined above 
make it obvious that labour in a really big way is necessary fer its 
success. Whatever may be said to the contrary, an abyss as big as 
the peanut undertaking means a vacuum in other places. It needs 
quantities of drivers, and the Army found that the African has few 
equals as a spoiler of machinery. A vast number of masons, car- 
penters, electricians and fitters are also wanted for buildings for the 
European ground-nutters, as no one fresh from Great Britain can be 
expected to live minus town-life amusements, under canvas or in 
indifferent huts for years. The “new” Europeans do not know 
Swahili, and the “old” Africans do not know English ; so the putting 
over of “ Basic English” is going to be a headache for many people 
and cause damage to a lot of machinery. 

Government and Mr. Marquand wooed the sisal estate-owners, 
since sisal brings dollars. But labour was never fond of sisal ; small 
blame to it, since the cutting and handling of those heavy spiny leaves 
is not pleasant, and the sisal estates are short of labour. The western 
ground-nut area will have a nice tug-of-war with the new lead mines 
at Mpanda. Lead, too, can bring dollars, while England can do with 
all the lead that is going if people are to get into new houses as fast 
as they might. Who is going to win out of this trio? It is no good 
merely raising wages, since the African of those parts has even fewer 
wants than those elsewhere ; so if you pay him a great deal he will 
merely work for an even shorter period than he does already. And 
the policy of the Home Government is that he must not be forced 
to work ; that is reserved for the decadent European at home. 

What is of great interest to East Africans is whether this ground- 
nuts plan is going to remain the responsibility of the Food Ministry, 
or is to be pushed over to the Colonial Office. The latter already 
has more than it can properly manage; so one fears that peanuts 
would play second fiddle to social and political policies and theories 
until no one would have the time and energy to plant and reap nuts. 
In view of what I have tried to show, it is not surprising that expendi- 
ture is up £2,000,000 on estimates, with only a small acreage planted ; 
it is hoped that when the British taxpayer does get more margarine 
and oil in general he is going to have enough money left to be 
able to buy it—unless the price is somehow or other kept down. 
These grandiose schemes likened to military operations have a nasty 
habit of costing the earth. 

However, “something attempted, something done” is always 
worth-while today, especially when one reads that many people in 
Great Britain must emigrate, while those in Africa cry out for more 
British settlers. Thus the humble peanut will have accomplished a 
voluntary population movement. Many Britishers will regret leaving 
England, as Africa by no means appeals to all natures ; equally, 
many Africans will regret this large influx that causes the old pleasant 
slow tempo to quicken, its place taken by speed and “ progress.” 
Provided Great Britain can produce more capital in cash and in 
machinery and personnel, and above all has unlimited patience, this 
experiment gvill perhaps justify the effort. The greatest losers will 
be, as usual, the wretched wild life, the really original inhabitants. 
Anyway much will have been learnt, if only what to avoid. 
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It must not be overlcoked that you cannot go on reaping peanuts 
year after year in the same ground ; so a far bigger acreage must be 
broken than is estimated to produce a certain quota of nuts—that is, 
if the yield pans out as estimated on the average acreage. Else you 
will merely have turned millions of acres of “just Africa,” and all 
that that means, into Africa’s first dustbowl. This will rival for size 
and quality even America’s best after two rainy seasons have failed 
in succession or failed merely in their normal manner of every few 
years. 


SHOULD FARMERS COMBINE ? 


By H. D. WALSTON 


GRICULTURAL co-operatives have never been popular in this 
A country. It is usually non-farmers who bring the idea forward 
as a solution to many agricultural problems, especially if they have 
just returned from a visit to the Netherlands or to Denmark. If they 
make the suggestion to farmers they are probably greeted with polite 
but somewhat bored smiles and a remark to the effect that English 
farmers are too independent by nature and too diverse in their 
methods of farming for co-operatives ever to have the same success 
as they have on the Continent. But I sometimes wonder if these 
stock objections carry the weight today that they did twenty years 
ago. In those days there was undoubtedly truth in them. Farmers 
were then still free to grow what they liked, to buy the type of 
machinery they thought most suitable for their needs, and to erect 
the buildings which they thought most helpful to their own method 
of farming. On the selling side they had the firmly ingrained habit 
of disposing of their own produce, of making their own bargains at 
the weekly market and Corn Exchange, and of generally ordering 
their own affairs without much outside interference. But very little 
of that remains today. Even though considerably more machinery 
is decontrolled than during the war it is still not possible to walk 
into a shop and buy what you want; nor can you call up the local 
builder and tell him to start building you a piggery next week. 

When it comes to selling, the tradition of the weekly visit to market 
still lingers on, but more and more farmers have been relieved of the 
necessity of selling their own produce. All milk, for instance, goes 
to the Milk Marketing Board ; fat pigs and cattle to the Ministry 
of Food at controlled prices, and to the centres which the Ministry 
directs ; potatoes and grain again at controlled prices to authorised 
merchants, and so on. Independence of action, which was formerly 
one of the greatest impediments to co-operation in farming, no longer 
exists. 

Before going farther, we should satisfy ourselves that co-operative 
marketing would give better results, both to the farmer and to the 
consumer, than the present method. From the consumer’s point of 
view a marketing scheme is desirable if it gives him a wide choice 
of produce in good condition, of reliable quality and at a low price. 
From the producer’s point of view, what is needed is a system which 
will relieve him of the worries of detailed selling, while at the same 
time ensuring him a constant price for his goods and the major share 
of such money as the consumer eventually pays. The more middle- 
men there are, whether they be private firms or governmental com- 
missions or boards, the more people there will be to claim their 
take-off, and the less will be left for the farmer. In other words, the 
fewer hands that the produce has to pass through before it reaches 
the consumer, the greater will be the farmer’s share of the money 
that the consumer is willing to pay. 

The only way in which these two objectives can be reached is by 
ensuring that the passage of any commodity from producer to con- 
sumer is as direct as possible, so that handling and transport charges 
are reduced to a minimum, so that the producer retains a feeling of 
responsibility for his product during the whole of its journey, and 
so that the consumer feels he can go straight to the source of the 
trouble if he is not getting what he wants. Under our present system, 
which was already growing up before the war, these conditions do 
not exist. It would be fantastic for any milk-drinker in London to 
expect to be able to find out from which farm or even from which 
district his milk was coming, and a butcher would probably turn 
his back in disgust on a customer who tried to find out whether the 
Sunday joint came from Herefordshire or Aberdeenshire. 
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This of itself is sufficient to discourage farmers from paying much 
attention to quality, even if a financial incentive is offered. If the 
first-quality Aberdeen-Angus steer is sent off to some central 
slaughterhouse in company with a group of elderly Shorthorn cows, 
and if the Jersey milk from a tuberculin-tested herd is dumped into 
the pasteurising vat with tubercle-infested milk of 3 per cent. butter 
fat, as time goes on an ever greater difference in price between the 
grades will be needed to encourage farmers to produce good quality. 
Co-operative marketing can overcome this difficulty, because the 
units would be sufficiently small to enable farmers to follow their 
produce right through at least as far as the retailer, while they would 
be large enough to enable an effective marking system to be put into 
operation, so that the retailer could exhibit in his shop the produce 
which he had got from the co-operative known to produce the best 
quality. 

But the value of co-operation for marketing meat and milk is far 
less than for marketing poultry, eggs, cheese, fruit and vegetables. 
The successful sale of all these crops requires certain things which 
the average farmer cannot supply, but which can be profitably 
employed by a medium-sized concern—grading machines, packing 
machines, transport facilities and market intelligence. The co- 
operative comprising 50 to 500 producers can collect and distribute 
economically, can grade and pack attractively, and can, either through 
its own or through a more central market intelligence system, find the 
best outlet for its produce. 

These are the main advantages which can be obtained from co- 
operative marketing. How then can such schemes be made realities? 
Old prejudices against co-operation continue in many quarters, so 
whole-hearted acceptance of the system can only come after it ha3 
proved itself. Once it has been decided that it is a system that we 
like and want to encourage, we must give it all the help we can. 
In these days of subsidies, controls and licences, that does not present 
many difficulties. A precedent has already been established by che 
Ministry of Agriculture in its decision to grant licences and financial 
assistance to co-operative enterprises who want to arrange grass- 
drying. Similar facilities should be made available to co-operatives 
for the marketing and grading of fruit, vegetables, eggs and poultry. 
All these are crops which come high on the list of priorities with the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and at the same time are the com- 
modities which, it is commonly agreed, are badly marketed under the 
existing system. Help should be given by issuing preferential licences 
for thé erection of buildings and for the acquisition of plant. There 
should also be a Government subsidy in the shape either of a State 
guarantee against loss for the first five years ; or, as in France, 20 
per cent. of the capital should come from the farmers, 20 per cent. 
from a State subsidy, and 60 per cent. from the Agricultural Credit 
Bank, repayable over fifteen or twenty years and lent at a specially 
low rate of interest. 

One final objection remains. It has been said with some truth 
that no marketing scheme in England can succeed unless all growers 
are compelled to belong to it. The experience of the bacon-marketing 
scheme bears this out. There is a real danger that some farmers may 
be tempted to sell their best produce privately for good prices, and 
to send to the co-operative only what they cannot sell on their own. 
I do not believe that in a properly constituted and run co-operative 
there would be mych fear of this, but if a safeguard were needed 
against it, prices guaranteed by the State are an effective weapon. 
There is no reason why a farmer should not receive his guaranteed 
price only through an authorised marketing organisation. If he 
wants to sell on his own he must take his chance on the open market, 
but if he hopes to get the advantage of guaranteed prices he will be 
forced to sell through the co-operative body. 

Before we embark on any further highly centralised and bureau- 
cratic schemes for marketing farm produce, let us first of all reinves- 
tigate thoroughly the possibilities of co-operatives. Let us study those 
few (though not so few as most people imagine) successful ventures 
that are already in existence here, and let us see what has been done 
overseas. Then let us decide what further encouragement is needed 
in England. I believe that the help needed is less, and the benefits 
to producer and consumer alike are far greater, than the help requiced 
or the benefits gained under any other marketing system so far 
suggested. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


IRCUMSTANCES have obliged me during the last three weeks 

to spend my nights in a suburban hotel. There, upon the 
hills which form the southern rim of London’s saucer, stands a 
large Victorian building which is striving gallantly to adapt itself 
te a changed world. There was a time, perhaps a hundred years 
ago, when the residents of London would find it agreeable to drive 
out to this suburban eminence, to gaze across the fields and woods 
of Surrey, and to feel that they were exchanging the fog-laden air 
of the metropolis for the soft breezes of the southern counties. 
Even so did Dr. Johnson visit almost the same spot in order to 
enjoy the comforts of Streatham and the adulatory but stimulating 
company of Mrs, Thrale. In the evenings Mr. Thrale would drive 
out from his brewery at Blackfriars and the Doctor would treat 
him with that cordial respect which a man of letters accords to 
a successful man of business, especially when that man is hospitable, 
lavish and possessed of a vivacious wife. I have heard it rumoured 
even that the hotel in which during this period I have resided 
enjoyed a transitory gaiety during the Edwardian epoch and that 
its corridors once echoed to the laughter of young and wealthy 
guests. Even totlay, upon the walls of the entrance lobby hangs a 
framed eulogy of the hotel, extracted from Black’s Guide of 1879. 
“This unique establishment,’ runs the commentary, “ stands 
unrivalled for the exquisite picturesqueness and beauty of its 
situation ; its commanding and central position; and the com- 
modiousness and completeness of its general arrangements. Delicate 
persons, to whom a light bracing air, charming scenes, close 
vicinity to the Crystal Palace and its amusements, will be an 
invaluable boon, will find in this establishment their wishes fully 
realised.” So inspired is Black’s Guide by such a description that it 
adds that this establishment suggests “a private Royal Residence.” 

* * . - 


It is not disagreeable, in our modern luxury age, to return for a 
space of time to the more solid comforts of the nineteenth century. 
True it is that the blazing sea-coal fires of our ancestors have now 
been replaced by a gas-stove which is apt, unless constantly revived 
by shillings in the slot, suddenly to lose heart. True it is that the 
central heating, which in the ice and snow of late February would 
have added a Continental or American touch to our austerity, is 
confined to the entrance hall, where it furnishes a convenient support 
against which the day porter and the night porter can rest and 
warm their backs. But these are slight inconveniences compared 
to the pleasure of returning after all these twentieth-century years 
to the memories of a simpler childhood. I find it agreeable to see 
again the old-fashioned washing-stand, to hear again the flop of a 
full basin being emptied into the slop-pail, and to smell the for- 
gotten smell of a tin can-full of hot water. It pleases me to hear 
the boards creak in the corridor as slow feet pass and repass along 
the Turkey carpet ; or when I wake in the morning to catch the 
crunch of footsteps above me as the housemaids wake and rise. 
How delightful it is, again, to recapture the courtesy of our old- 
fashioned hostelries and to be roused from morning contemplation 
by the friendly voice of an old-fashioned housemaid bringing in 
the steaming can. How strange it is that, with the advent of central 
heating and of running water, the whole procedure of hotel service 
should have also become mechanised and inhuman. The charm of 
these hotel housemaids, their. bright interest in one’s private and 
public affairs, is different indeed from the sullen servitude which 
one meets with in the more mechanised establishments of modern 
days. One is no longer just a number on a door or on a key-ring ; 
one becomes a human being with a personality of one’s own. 

* * * 7 ; 

To manage such a hotel in modern conditions must be a dis- 
spiriting task. It becomes essential, in view of the shortage of man- 
power, to impose upon the guests the utmost regularity of meals. 
It is not possible, it would even be unkind, to demand extra service 
outside the prescribee time-table ; and when the hours for meals are 
over, the dining-room is locked and silence reigns. The guests who 


inhabit these hotels are for the most part lonely and old. The 
difficulty experienced by the solitary widow, or aging bachelor, in 
obtaining any domestic help or coping with ration queues, has 
driven many such people to seek a room and refuge in one or 
other of these somewhat derelict hotels. Each has his own table 
in the dining-room, furnished with personal rations of butter, cheese, 
marmalade and powdered sugar in a jam-pot. Every Monday 
regularly these rations, which have thinned rapidly towards the end 
of the week, are renewed. Those who possess outside friends or 
relatives, or can dispose of a larger income, will still further decorate 
their tables with a jar of pickles or a bottle of Worcester sauce. 
Morning after morning they descend to the dining-room, and eat 
their haddock and their porridge in silence. Only occasionally is 
that silence broken by a querulous protest: “I would rather die 
of hunger,” a frail voice complained on Tuesday, “than eat grilled 
haddock.” Such complaints are received with kindly solicitude by 
the Irish waitress. Silence descends again and the old gentleman in 
the corner, having glanced up for a moment, returns to his cross- 
word puzzle with pencil poised. In the evening at 7 p.m. sharp 
the guests gather for their evening meal. They have vegetable soup, 
some haricot mutton, and a choice of steamed fruit sponge and 
custard, or raspberry mould. And when they leave the dining-room 
the old gentlemen will bow to the old ladies with old-world courtesy. 
* * * * 

Many an evening, when preparing to embark upon a series of 
vivacious meetings, have I envied the quietude of these old people 
with their rugs and shawls. At 7.45 precisely they will go up to 
the lounge and sit in arm-chairs around the fire, exchanging slight 
but balanced conversation, reading the evening papers amd waiting 
for the nine o’clock news. By then I myself have already disappeared 
into the angry night, but the memory of those gentle people remains 
with me and I know that at 9.25 the lights will go out in the lounge 
and that one by one they wil! retire to the privacy of their bedrooms. 
I have caught, sometimes, when a door is opened, a glimpse of 
those interiors. One or two library books, I have noticed, upon 
the chest of drawers among the framed photographs of great nephews 
and nieces. Sometimes there will be vases upon the mantelpiece or 
even a water-colour on the walls. Their placid lives appear to 
stretch out endlessly before them, in a succession of similar even- 
ings, similar courtesies, similar meals. A certain sadness might 
assail me at the spectacle of such eventless lives, were it not that 
I know that no lives are really eventless even if played in a minor 
key. It must be exciting, when one becomes tuned to it, to antici- 
pate whether there will be a fried egg for breakfast on Monday, 
whether Miss Harriman will manage (scuttling along in her pink 
quilted dressing-gown) once again to seize the bathroom while the 
water is still hot, whether the mould this evening will be raspberry 
or vanilla. It must be exciting to notice whether Major Hornby 
finishes his crossword before he rises stiffly and bows to the adjoin- 
ing table, whether the crocuses in the ghastly garden have been 
pushed sideways by the snow. I am grateful to these old ladies 
and gentlemen for an example of patient acquiescence ; for a certain 
style .of manner which they bring to the monotony of their lives. 

* *« * * 

It 'may be, of course, that I am misunderstanding the whole situa- 
tion. For all I know, when I leave them in the mornings, they spend 
uproarious days visiting the Natural History Museum in South 
Kensington or writing highly successful novels in their rooms. But 
I find it an interesting problem in space and time to reflect that 
when I have left them and returned to the variety of private life, they 
will still troop slowly down to breakfast and will still eye with 
apprehension the rapidly diminishing level of their powdered sugar 
and their marmalade. I send a greeting to these quiet gentle people ; 
and if they ever read this page, I hope they will allow me to thank 
them for their discretion towards me personally, and tor an example 
of quiet dignity in times that are sparse and rough. I trust they 
will live to see the day when the bath-water will be always hot and 
there will be muffins for tea. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


«I Remember Mama.’’ By John van Druten. (Aldwych.) 


Tuts adroit little play about a Norwegian family in San Francisco 
may have moved Americans to fellow-feeling; many in the 
audiences over there must have seen their own immigration 
mirrored in the Hanson family. Or was the remarkable Broadway 
success due to the cunningly woven atmosphere of synthetic home- 
spun, with its suggestion, sure to go down well with sophisticates, 
that the things that really matter in life are enshrined in humble 
homes and humble folk who worry about the health of the family 
cat? Doubtless it was hoped to avoid our customary difficulty of 
British accents in American comedy by the Norwegian background ; 
but the players obviously hail from elsewhere in Europe than 
Norway, and unfamiliar, national idiosyncrasies that may be borne 
with at one remove become over-obscure at two. Perhaps for us 
Mr. van Druten should have put the whole’ thing into some more 
familiar idiom, say the Welsh. As it was, I found the wishy-washy 
sentimentalising tedious, and the pace of events was almost at odds 
with mourning. 

To be fair, the piece never does less than it sets out to do, and 
its pleasantest moments are when our obvious hopes are gratified ; 
when the child’s operation succeeds ; when the redoubtable Uncle 
Chris rounds on the unpopular aunties ; and when, later, his will 
shows him to have been a philanthropist in disguise. There was the 
fashionable type of setting that makes the curtain into a cheese-cutter 
across a house and a street, and Mr. van Druten makes expert use 
of a cinematic technique of flashback and short scenes. 

Miss Mady Christians nobly sustains Mama, and amongst other 
good performances were Misses Kann and Frank, as the horrid 
aunties, wearing the most extraordinary looks, Old or New, ever 
seen; Miss Helen Backlin as the story-telling daughter ; and, espe- 
cially good, Miss Adrienne Gessner. Of the casting of Mr. Frederick 
Valk for the character comedy part of Uncle Chris I will say only 
that you might as well throw a camouflage net over Etna and pretend 
that it is a Chiltern hillock. PETER FORSTER. 
“The Shoemaker’s Holiday.’’ (Oxford Uni- 

versity Dramatic Society.) 

0.U.D.S. are playing The Shoemaker’s Holiday for the first time 
since 1913. They are always good in Elizabethan comedy and in 
this production at their best. David Raeburn, who directs, has got 
the feeling of the play and a grip of his cast; he keeps it all going 
with pace and well-controlled high spirits. One might quarrel 
with a detail like his conception of the King, robed a la George IV 
and played as a society hostess. As a straight part it is unrewarding, 
and if Brian Eccles refuses to take it too seriously he is quite aware 
he can make the audience share in the slightly illegitimate fun. 

There is some outstandingly good acting. Arthur Ashby’s baroque 
style may hark back to the grand manner of Irving and Tree, but he 
carries it with some authority and is right for “mad Sim Eyre”; a 
fine and even moving performance. (Bert Parnaby who alternates 
with him is on a smaller scale ; he uses well his lucky gift of an 
endearing stage personality.) Robert Hardy’s Cockney Firth is full 
of brisk invention; Norman Painting’s little study of Scott is a 
delighttul comic miniature, and Bill Patrick gives to Ralph, the 
maimed soldier, a dignity and pathos all too topical. The rest of the 
cast enjoy themselves in a happy unity with these, Michael Godley 
bringing even a mute scene-shifter to life. The ladies prove again 
that the club has no need to call on the professional actress. 

Dekker, like many lesser Elizabethans, acts better than he reads ; 
they all had the feeling of the stage in their blood even if a Shake- 
speare had something more. The Shoemaker remains a fresh, good- 
hearted play, well worth reviving and well served in this young high- 
Spirited revival. London audiences will have a chance to see it at 
Toynbee Hall during the week before Easter. JOHN Bryson. 


By Thomas Dekker. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Lady from Shanghai.’’ (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 
“Corridor of Mirrors.’’ (Odeon.) 

Waatever faults lie in Mr. Orson Welles’ work they are the faults 
of a brilliant mind. He fails because he tries to be too clever, which 
is infinitely preferable to failing through stupidity ; and though in 
striving for originality he often merely behaves like an enfant terrible, 
trying all sorts of tricks to see what we will say, there is a touch 





of genius about him, a spark of the celestial fire that cannot be 
denied. The Lady from Shanghai is a muddle, but it is a curiously 
indelible one, and scenes, grotesquely photographed in that half 
darkness of which Mr. Welles is so fond, emerge like transfers before 
the mind’s eye as one bends to pick up the poker or looks out of the 
bus-window. The film is a macabre tale of murder among decadent 
people. There is no single decent character to be found amongst 
the lot of them, and the air that hangs about their degenerate heads 
is heavy with lust, blackmail and a sort of rich insanity. One could 
not care less what happens to any of them—Mr. Welles’ sailor with 
the inaudible Irish brogue, Miss Rita Hayworth’s dazzling tramp or 
Mr. Everett Sloane’s crippled and sadistic lawyer—yet their large 
faces, photographed with such appalling clarity as in a shaving- 
mirror rise, all the same, to haunt one in the night. 

Mr. Welles combines a love of the weird with an eye for beauty. 
When he and Miss Hayworth meet secretly in an aquarium and 
kiss against a background of octopi and distorted dogfish it is both 
lovely and frightening. There is a court scene, ethically very con- 
fused but humanly as fine a piece of observation as you would ‘find 
anywhere, a Chinese theatrical performance which does nothing to 
lessen the confusion, and scenes in a palace of mirrors in an empty 
amusement park. It is almost impossible to know what is happening 
and equally impossible to be bored. Mr. Welles is an autocrat, 
and he goes his own way in the way he wants to go, without fear 
or favour, courageous, experimental, splendidly indifferent to the box 
office, scorning public taste, seeking new formulas, new angles, new 
ideas; and however misguided we think he is, however moon- 
struck, he remains obstinately stimulating. 

* * * * 

Corridor of Mirrors features a new actress, Miss Edana Romney. 
She is lovely to look at and admirable in many ways, but unfor- 
tunately the “vehicle” in which she is taking her first ride has four 
flat tyres. This film is long, slow and silly, and a quarter of it is 
inaudible. Mr. Eric Portman is an art critic who lives, mentally, 
in the Renaissance period and seeks a woman who will join him 
there as well as looking like a picture with which he fell in love in 
Italy. He lives in a house in Regent’s Park roughly about the size 
of Somerset House, with a collection of jewels, gew-gaws and period 
costumes that would make the directors of the V. and A. slaver at 
the mouth. Evidently art criticism is a profitable business. In the 
course of his efforts to cast a Renaissance spell upon Miss Romney 
he gives a Venetian ball, and by the light of a million fireworks 
takes her for a ride in a giant gondola. It must be presumed the 
Crown agents, the park-keepers and the sea-lions in the Zoo have 
been previously drugged ; nevertheless the guests are obviously a 
bit uneasy about it all as they leave without saying goodbye, drifting 
away down immense rococo terraces lit by flambeaux, past fountains 
and tableaux vivants and impromptu ballets into, one supposes, the 
wastes of Baker Street. Dear heavens, if there must be folly why 
must it always be on such a grand scale ? VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


AFTER reading with great interest Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s letter 
on The Mastersingers in last week’s issue, I have been hoping for a 
sequel which will describe the reactions of the same young people 
to The Valkyrie, which had its first production at Covent Garden 
on March 3rd. If they are “not intensely musical and consequently 
the extreme beauty of the score as pure music was not fully appre- 
ciated,” I should doubt if they sat through all three acts of The 
Valkyrie: and if the story and setting of The Mastersingers appeared 
to them as “a piece of Victorian mediaeval fustian” (as they do to 
me also), what can they have made of Wotan’s incorrigible prosiness 
and Fricka’s curtain lectures, the shaggy incestuous passion of 
Siegmund and Sieglinde and the gyrations of the Valkyries them- 
selves? 

The first and last acts of The Valkyrie contain, along with much 
repetition and a snail-like dramatic movement, long stretches of 
extremely beautiful and dramatically telling music. The storm and 
the love duet in Act I rank among the best in all music (an amour 
défendu, like that of Tristan and Isolde, but oddly enough much 
more natural and innocent+seeming, though the lovers are brother 
and sister), and even if a sense of humour interferes with one’s 
musical enjoyment in the Ride of the Valkyries, Wotan’s farewell 
and the fire music repay the abnormally long waiting for them. But 
these are all familiar from the concert hall. What remains? The 
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narrations and set speeches (Siegmund in Act I, Wotan and Fricka 
in Act II, Briinnhilde and Wotan in Act III) are really insufferable 
in any language. Equally unintelligible in German and English, 
they raise one’s lack of interest in the story into a positive passion, 
of boredom. 

Beautiful singing can gild this, as almost any, operatic pill; but 
Kirsten Flagstad was embarrassed and Hans Hotter reduced almost 
to speechlessness by the awkward and unfamiliar English words, 
and this seriously affected the quality of their singing. Doris Doree 
was not happily cast as Sieglinde, and Edith Coates’ almost Latin 
gestures and undignified entrance and exit (sidling on and off as 
though by chance) destroyed the whole raison d’étre of Fricka. 
Arthur Carron’s Siegmund and David Franklin’s Hunding were both 
musically and dramatically undistinguished. But perhaps worst of 
all was the orchestral playing. The brass, especially, was ragged and 
ill-balanced, so that Valhalla appeared in a slightly different version 
each time, but gave the impression of tottering ever more uncertainly 
on its foundations. I should feel fairly certain that the verdict of 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s party was again, and even more decidedly, 
“No more Wagner for me.” 

* * * * 


“ Pogroms in-the east, lynching in the west,” sang the narrator in 
Michael Tippett’s A Child of Our Time at the Central Hall on 
March sth. It is the greatest pity that so much deep feeling and 
really powerful and beautiful music should be wedded to such a poor 
text—a kind of versified “progressive” news-sheet of the early 
"thirties (sub-Auden, in fact) interspersed with negro spirituals. The 
choruses are head and shoulders above the solo parts. The opening 
chorus, “ When shall the usurers’ city cease?” and the spirituals 
(especially the first, with the soprano voice rising above the chorus) 
are worthy of a much better setting. The writing for the solo voices 
often seems forced and unnatural vocally or spoiled by the catch- 
penny drama of the words (“How can I feed my children on so 
small a wage?” “His other self rises in him, demonic and destruc- 
tive. He shoots the official”). The Morley College Choir tackled 
what is often very difficult music with great spirit and feeling. The 
soloists had a more thankless task, and could not always rescue the 
music from bathos. MarTIN COOPER. 


“There are 
more than 60 
millions in a 
pitiable condi- 
tion . . . who 
are shivering in 
rags.” — LORD 
MAYOR OF 
LONDON. 


25th Feb., 1948. 


Fownncoe—> 


No cChoBeg ane faa of 


To millions in Europe, even the oldest wearable footwear and clothing 
is an immeasurable blessing. Articles should be moth-free, but repairs 
can be left to D.P.s sadly needing work. Also needed are bedding, 
blackouts, uniforms, mending materials, scraps of material, leather, 
etc., and rags for babies’ napkins (instead of newspaper now used). 
JEWELLERY, objets d'art, and 
personal effects also needed for 
resale through Committee’s own 
Gift Shop at 17 Broad St., Oxford. 
Proceeds for European Relief. 
DONATIONS to ‘Spectator Relief,’ 
Barclays, 92 High St. Sir Alan Pim 
will acknowledge. 


ae fe cs« Waet . « « When? 
OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


(Registered War Charities Act, 1940.) 
Supporters include Lord Halifax and Prof. Gilbert Murray, O.M. 


CLOTHING, Etc. (as above), to 
* Spectator Relief,’ 17 Broad Street, 
Oxford. Lady Franks will acknow- 
ledge cach parcel stating sender. 
Oxford Relief is entrusted mainly to 
Quakers (voluntary workers of all 
denominations). 


If not now . 


Space presented by Andrews & Partners (Insurance Brokers), 38, Great St. Helen’s, 
London, E.C.3. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


SOME sort of aesthetic controversy seems to have arisen around the 
oak panels, friezes and pendants that are to adorn the newly repaired 
House of Commons. After spending a number of hours in the work. 
shops where the wood is prepared and carved and in some sort selected, 
I must agree with the architect and those craftsmen who carry out 
his scheme. We are, of course, used to admiring oak that is of the 
deepest brown, if not black, and I would not accept as wholly legitimate 
the once popular trick of bleaching it with lime; but the newer 
method touches neither extreme. The panels are sprayed, not 
smeared, with an iron sulphate, which preserves rather than bleaches, 
while it seemed, to my eyes at least, to give a certain distinctness to 
the pattern of the grain. Oak when first cut is not very dark, and 
there is a great deal to be said in favour of a light panel over a dark, 
Would anyone ever paper or paint with deep brown a room in which 
he desired to avoid falling into a brown study or losing cheerfulness? 
In any case, whether natural or only semi-natural, the wood is of a 
singularly pleasing colour, and is assured a green old age. 


MARCH 12, 


A Craft’s Survival 

The history of the carver-craftsmen engaged in gouging out the 
architect’s pleasing and ingenious patterns for the friezes has a sur- 
prising finale. They used to be vagrom or nomad, moving to any 
place, generally a great church or cathedral, where carvers were needed. 
Their numbers dwindled, and when experts were needed for the House 
of Commons job a great hunt was set afoot. The most successful draw 
was Denham. . Carvers are in request for the making of scenes for 
films, and by this surprising new demand this glorious historic guild, 
so to call it, has been in part kept alive. 


Crocus or Speedwell ? 

Commenting the other day on the early emergence of the hive bees, 
a highly scientific critic averred that the bees avoided the garden 
flowers, preferring weeds because they contained a stronger nectar. It 
is, of course, undoubted that they like their little strong, and later in 
the year may prefer the dandelion before the apple blossom for some 
such reason. My bees showed a strong preference for garden flowers, 
and wallowed in the yellow crocuses. A scientist’s apiary in the neigh- 
bourhood is provided with a line of sallows and willows for these early 
caterers, and they delight in the hardly nectarous catkins. Pollen at 
this date is at least as pressing a need as nectar, and the garden flowers 
provide it more generously than the weeds, which indeed are few. It has 
of course been proved that later in the year a large crop of dandelions 
may reduce the yield of apples by providing a superior lure to the 
fertilising insect. 


Disappearance of Rabbits 

A popular phrase is “our humanised scenery.” No one ever suggests 
that it is also a coneyised scenery. Rabbits have completely prevented 
natural reafforestation, at any rate by ash and holly. What a pity it 
is, since they devour all gorse seedlings, that they do not touch that 
pest, the bracken fern! The virtual disappearance of the rabbit in 
some districts has already made an obvious difference in some semi- 
woodland districts, where sapling ashes have grown at surprising speed 
in vast numbers. Incidentally, the absence of rabbits has increased 
the danger to domestic poultry from both foxes and stoats, and, I hear, 
also from buzzards and perhaps tawny owls. As an example a fox raided 
the other day a pen of poultry among the houses of one of the New Forest 
village towns. But the New Forest is scarcely a fair example. There 
is no line between forest and built-up area; and few other districts 
are so rich in ferrae naturae. Badgers, for example, are very numerous, 
though their numbers have reached the vanishing point throughout 
middle England. 


In the Garden 

Wherever I go, today by the New Forest, yesterday in Norfolk, I 
see fields gleaming with cloches. They are perhaps (as the French 
maraichers have always realised, as also the Dutch) most useful about 
this date. Vegetables are most difficult to secure, not in winter, but in 
spring, and the cloche, which encourages early sowing as well as 
affording protection to the seedling, much reduces the length of this 
lean season. It does this even by putting forward the sowing of such 
vegetables as that supreme sluggard in germination, the leek. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 





NOW ON SALE.—TueE SpeEcTaTtOR INDEX FOR JULY TO 
DECEMBER, 1947. Price 1s. 6d. By Post 1s. 7d.—Send remittance 
to THe Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1. 
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THE SPECTATOR; 


LETTERS TO 


THE CZECH REVOLUTION 


Sir,—In your excellent article in last week’s issue, in which you described 
the recent tragic events in Prague, you go on to state that “no one 
could believe they could happen in Czechoslovakia.” I agree that too 
few people in this country believed that such things could happen, but 
having recently spent a few weeks in Czechoslovakia I can assure you 


that a great many people there not only thought present events likely 
but, in many ways, regarded them as inevitable. Later in your article 
you say, “It was because elections, in which the Communists were 


expected to lose ground, were impending in Czechoslovakia that the blow 
was struck.” A great many Czechs expressed to me the hope that the 
Communists would not lose too many seats in the elections for the very 
reason that, if they thought they were going to, action would be taken 
before the elections and, if not then, certainly afterwards. 

The measure of independence given to the Czechs since the war was, 
as the people knew, purely relative. Russia could at any time have 
taken the whole country in a matter of hours, and there was nothing that 
the Western democracies could do about it. Swift action along the 
lines advocated by Mr. Churchill at Fulton two years ago, backed by 
military alliances, might have saved Czechoslovakia. But, alas, all the 
Czechs saw and heard were a group of our Left-wing M.P.s prancing 
around Eastern Europe telling them that Britain was the cause of most 
of the world’s troubles and, if there were any not the fault of Britain, 
then they were certainly the fault of America. Such pep talks did little 
to foster the impression of Western solidarity. As I left Prague before the 
recent events took place I was unable to witness the policemen being 
kissed in the streets—a sight which appears to have caused Mr. Platts- 
Mills such edification. However, let us keep our sense of proportion in 
this matter. Surely we were assuted on all hands that the Nazi troops 
were welcomed with open arms in the countries that they annexed 
before the war, and, by the same token, who can doubt that the humble 
folk of Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary have, by this time, embraced a 
score or more of the N.K.V.D.? 

Once more the cry has been raised, “ Thus far but no further.” 
bitter that must sound to a free and independent people, recently 
released from seven years’ hard labour, now condemned to penal 
servitude for life —Yours, &c., J. A. CREAN. 

Preston Court Farm, Beddingham, near Lewes. 


How 


“ 


Sir,—Since Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart complains of alleged “ un- 
scrupulous exploitation” by Russian propagandists of the Americans’ 
failure to go to the aid of the Czech insurgents in Prague in May, 1945, 
I might be permitted, perhaps, to remind him of his broadcast for 
the B.B.C. entitled Czechoslovakia Re-visited, printed in The 
Listener of June 19, 1947, in which he said: “The story of Czecho- 
slovakia’s liberation is rather a sad one. In May, 1945, General Patton's 
army was within fifteen miles of Prague, and the Czechs, after sending 
him a message begging him to come at once, rose against the Germans. 
Unfortunately General Patton was under orders to remain where he 
was. The decision, whether military or political, was an American 
one. It was in all respects unfortunate, for it took the Russians five 
days to reach the city. More than 10,000 Czechs lost their lives need- 
lessly.” As a matter of fact, the total losses sustained by the Czechs 
in the Prague rising were nothing like 10,000 but only 1,375, and it 
took the Russians three, not five, days to reach Prague.—Yours faithfully, 
EpGar P. YOouNG, 

Commander, R.N. 


28 Gloucester Place, W 1. 


THE GERMAN SCHOOL PROBLEM 


Sir,—May I draw your attention to one of the most urgent eo 
in Germany ? I go not intend to discuss our food situation, though 
it is as bad as possible. Nor will I speak about other shortages, thoug zhi 
it is for instance terrible for a mother that she can only once a week 
wash her children with soap. I wish, as one highly interested in all pro- 
blems of education and as the mother of six children aged 2 to 12, to direct 
your interest to another more dangerous problem: the present state of 
education. We live in one of the happier towns in N.W. Germany ; the 
town as a whole is not destroyed, only some streets are bombed out. But 
many evacuated families from the eastern provinces are now living here 
so that there are nearly twice as many inhabitants as before the war.. The 
houses are overcrowded ; so are the schools. Four of my children are 
of school-age and go to a preparatory school, the headmaster and staff of 
which know their responsibility. 


In our schools there are now on the average 50 to 65 children in each 
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class. Teachers get no extra rations, which means that they not only get 
a very small amount of meat and bread but, at the moment, no fat at all 
The consequence is that the teachers, like everybody else, are nervous and 
forgetful. They have to give lessons from 8 a.m. till 4 or even 6 p.m., 
standing in overcrowded classrooms before tired, undernourished children. 
Owing to the coal shortage schools get such a small amount of coal that 
in a school of 24 classes containing 1,400 children, only six rooms can be 
heated. To overcome this a plan has been worked out by which each 
day four classes have their lessons in one room. But this means that the 
times at which the children go to school are always changing ; some days 
it-is 8 o’clock, others 11 o’clock or in the afternoon, or still worse they 
may have some lessons in the morning and some in the afternoon. 
Other schools give lessons only twice or three times a week. 

Thanks to the efforts of their teachers our children now have lessons 
but they have almost no schoolbooks. You are lucky if you manage to 
buy a pencil or a pen. If you want to buy an exercise-book—if there are 
any—you must give up a certain amount of Altpapier (e.g. old news- 
papers) to the shopkeeper, though newspapers are very short in Germany. 

These examples may help to show you the ‘present state of education, 
but they are only a part of our difficulties. Owing to the present circum- 
stances, children are no longer accustomed to regular work. Several 
weeks of school life without any interruption are now considered an 
exception, not the rule. Supervising the children’s ordinary work and 
teaching them responsibility is therefore mainly the mothers’ task. But 
mothers are already overburdened by their terribly increased household 
duties, or have to work in a factory to earn a living for the family. If 
the children are not looked after they begin idling about in the streets 
and are soon interested spectators of the black market, where they quickly 
learn that you earn your money more easily there than by doing a decent 
job. That is our great problem: how to enable the children still at 
school to play their part—which is bound to be a big part—in building 
a new and, if possible, a better Europe. As things are at present they 
have neither the moral nor intellectual facilities necessary for this task. 
—Yours, &c., KAarRLA NIERE. 

Celle near Hannover, Wehlstr. 3 A., British ‘Zone. 
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A word in your ear 


ARE YOU THINKING of cashing some of your 
savings and spending the money? Well, it is 
your money and you can spend it if you like. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, Britain is a free country 
to-day, because you and millions more like you 
toiled and suffered to win that freedom as a 
heritage for your children and theirs to enjoy. 


SO YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF, to those who died 
in war, and to their children, not to use your 
money in any way that will jeopardise the 
future for which so high a price was paid. 


YOU WILL JEOPARDISE THE FUTURE if you save 
less and spend more before the battle for pro- 
duction is finally won. So—a word in your 
ear—are you still going to cash those savings? 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTESB 
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DEFORESTATION IN GERMANY 


Sir,—Few people in this country are aware to what extent irreplaceable 
capital values are being destroyed in German forests. 150,000 tons of 
timber per month are being taken as reparations. As regards immediate 
allied interests the adverse effects both on mining and on agriculture con- 
sequent on deforestation are also disregarded, and to this extent the date 
s being deferred when the Western Zones could pay their food bill and 
relieve British and American tax-payers. Owing to this export drain 
Ruhr coal production is hampered by shortage of pit props, by lack of 
timber for repair of trucks (required to carry off the coal from the pit- 
and to build miners’ houses. The devastating evil of soil erosion 
also set in. Forest land plays an important part in agriculture ; 
t attracts rain, sucks up heavy rainfall and acts as a safeguard against 
both flood and drought. When the forest land is laid bare these evils 
appear in rotation; heavy rainfall washes away the fertile top soil— 
Nature’s work of centuries being undone—streams suddenly swell, later 
on to dry up, and sand is widely deposited both by flood and wind. 
As an Australian, I am acutely conscious of the evils of deforestation and 
have seen there its subsequent spoliation of much fertile land. 

Before the war Germany was the third largest timber importer in the 
world. Now she is required to export on a vast scale, and it should be 
realised that her richest forest areas are in the Russian Zone, and in 
the provinces now annexed by Poland. At the present rate of deforestation 
the resources of the British Zone will be exhausted within a very few 
years—a permanent and most serious loss for the whole of Western 
Europe. Is it not time to call a halt ?—Yours, &c., E, J. Bryce. 

Stanhope Court Hotel, Stanhope Gardens, S.W.7. 


THE QUALITY OF OUR MILK 


Sir—I agree with so much of the valuable letter on this subject 
from your contributor, Mr. D. H. Bennison, that it is perhaps worth 
while clarifying one point which may lead to confusion of thought. 
Your contributor states, “ Real hope for the future lies in the breeding 
of better cattle capable of producing sufficient quantities of grade 
‘A’ milk.” Now the term “ grade ‘A’ milk” was abolished in 1936 
end was generally replaced by “accredited” milk and, furthermore, 
it is very important to bear in mind that neither of these terms con- 
cerned the butter fat content or “quality” of milk, but only the 
cleanliness or freedom from harmful bacteria, combined with occasional 
veterinary inspection of the cow. Therefore, contrary to popular belief, 
there is no reason for supposing that “ accredited” milk has any more 
fat or food value than other milks not so described. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that, except for special Channel Island 
milks, which carry a higher price right through to the consumer, 
farmers have no financial incentive for maintaining a high fat content 
under the present system of milk-distribution through the Milk 
Marketing Board and the Ministry of Food. At one time individual firms 
were prone to offer butter-fat bonuses, and it is much to be hoped 
that in due course differential payments incorporating this feature can 
be introduced into national purchasing. Schemes have been worked out in 
considerable detail which would enable the price paid to the producer to 
be advanced, both for cleanliness or low bacterial content and for a 
high percentage of fats and of other milk solids; but this can only be 
brought into being when the necessary organisation for testing has 
been completed.—Yours faithfully, Eric H. PEASE. 

Okeford-Fitzpaine, Blandford, Dorset. 


NEEDS OR WORK 


Sir,—In your article The Challenge of Prague you mentioned the 
doctrine, “ From each according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs,” as being considered by many to be the essence of Communism. 
It may be interesting to note that the Communist Party’s rise to power 
in Russia did not leave this doctrine unchanged. In article 12 of the 
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new constitution of the U.S.S.R. (1936) the famous formula from the 
Critique of the Gotha Programme is replaced by a new principle, 
“ From each according to his ability, to each according to his work.” 
Just as the “withering away of the State,” which apparently should 
have followed the destruction of the bourgeois State, was interpreted by 
Lenin as “a rather lengthy process,” to be preceded by the “ centralised 
organisation of force, the organisation of violence, for the purpose of 
crushing the resistance of the exploiters,” so the rule “ to each according 
to his needs ” has been relegated to a “distant future ” to be preceded 
by the “conversion of all citizens into workers and employees of one 
huge syndicate.” 

The substitution of “work” for “needs” theoretically reduces 
revolutionary principles to the commonplace. But when the State, as in 
Russia or her satellite States, has become the only employer, setting the 
amount of labour to be performed and its value, this again being made 
dependent upon whether you are a “ progressive” or a “ reactionary,” 
a theoretically harmless principle is turned into a means of ruthless 
exploitation and enslavement.—Yours faithfully, Z. JORDAN. 

44 Carlisle Mansions, Carlisle Place, S.W.1. 


“ROME BEWILDERED” 


S1rR,—In your issue of February 27th Mr. Raleigh Trevelyan, commenting 
on my article, Rome Bewildered, points out that there is “ nothing much 
wrong with the open-air selling of ties, scarves, toys and kitchen utensils,” 
which is perfectly true. I now see, and regret, that in attempting to con- 
vey something of the bizarre scene presented by the (mainly black) street 
market, I mentioned these articles rather than the various items of food- 
stuffs with which they are surrounded. But, after rather considerable 
“snooping ” into the ramifications of Rome’s black market, I must deny 
Mr. Trevelyan’s blunt statement that the English and U.S. cigarettes on 
sale are all the camouflaged sweepings of the gutter. This is true of a 
certain proportion ; the .majority, however, are from U.S. and British 
Army supplies or from Switzerland—in which country it is far easier to 
buy English cigarettes than it is in England. 

What I find astounding in Mr. Trevelyan’s amiable letter is his sentence 
on the way in which Romans are dealing with the “ exorbitant rise in the 
cost of living, as reflected in the black market . . . with individual economic 
vigour, nefarious or otherwise.” These are his own words, and my italics. 
How on earth can he say that nefarious—i.e., wicked; wrong; evil—activi- 
ties do anything to “deal with” the black market? It is the tragic 
prevalence of nefarious activities that has caused much of Italy’s plight. 
No, though I appreciate the tone of Mr. Trevelyan’s letter, I stick to 
my guns and abide by what I wrote.—Yours, &c., GEOFFREY GODWIN. 

8 Beaufort Gardens, S.W.3. 

Sir,—In his article Rome Bewildered in The Spectator of February 20th 
Mr. Godwin says he dined one night with an Italian professor, a 
famous and distinguished civil engineer, who had survived Mussolini's 
régime solely because of his personality. This man, he says, is a 
Liberal who has never adhered to the “ party line” and consequently 
has always voted against his own party or for another if it seemed to 
him right to do so. In conclusion, Mr. Godwin goes on, the professor 
has been accused of being a “ bolshie,” and the paper in which his 
engineering articles were wont to appear will no longer accept them, so 
that he has to publish them in the Left-wing Press. With Mr. Godwin I 
ask: Where is the logic in this? But, precisely, where is the logic in 
the pfofessor’s story ? Who is this professor? When and how did 
he happen to become a Liberal ? If he is a member of the party and 
always votes against it, why does he not quit the party? And if he changes 
his mind every now and then, it is rather peculiar that he has not yet 
founded a party of his own to join the other twenty or so that we have 
now in Italy! But, seriously, there is something odd about this story. 
That in Europe it has become 4 la mode to play the martyr, we all know, 
but this seems to me rather sophisticated. For instance, what kind of 
engineering articles does this professor write ? I am an engineer myself 
and I have never heard of any Left- or Right-wing technical paper in 
Italy or anywhere else. I do not doubt the author’s good faith, but I 
think the professor’s position should be gone into more carefully. 

Anyhow, I am with Mr. Godwin on the whole when he says that 
Rome (and why not the rest of Italy ?) is bewildered and disillusioned. 
The Italian problem is still the same—too many people, now including 
all sorts of refugees, in a country which cannot provide work for all. 
Italy’s future and hopes are confined to the solution of this problem.— 
Yours faithfully, G. Jort. 


10 Via Michele Mercati, Rome. 
~ 


NO PIGS 
S1r,—There is another aspect of the situation disclosed by Mr. Thomas 
Lodge’s letter. Some of us, in spite of having no ration for the reasons 
given by Mr. Lodge, have struggled during and since the war to breed 
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She daily increasing health that 


these shoes give constitutes their 
chief claim to consideration and 


their right to universal use. f 
Habel Do 
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March 


This year Easter falls in March, and Spring brings many 
inquiries of a happy and eventful nature. ‘‘ I am delighted 
to tell you that I am to be married at Easter ’’—so begins a 
letter to one of our branch managers. It continues ‘* My 
solicitors are preparing a marriage settlement and they 
tell me that I shall need to make a new will, as marriage 
revokes the existing one. I wonder whether your Trustee 
Company will act?’’ Of course the Company will act, as 
executor or trustee or both. Its officers, while giving 
the benefits of a specialized service, preserve friendly 
relations with all those for whom they act. 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED 
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Are Governesses still necessary? 


The new Education Act will take many years to 
implement, and Governesses and Private School 
Teachers will be needed for some considerable 
time. After that, what? We can only guess, but 
it seems reasonable to suppose that a certain 
amount of private teaching will be required for 
sick and ailing and backward children, and the 
very young. For those who cannot qualify to 
become Teachers under the Act, the future is not 
bright, for their livelihood and their savings will 
eventually disappear. 


The G.B.I. will take care of those who find them- 
selves in difficulties, if you will make it possible 
for its services to continue. 


GOVERNESSES'’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 





S.W.1 
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and fatten pigs in order to increase the national food supply. Others, 
who were entitled to a ration, could not be bothered (a) because of the 
work involved and (b) because of the vefy low prices obtainable. But 
now, with pig prices rising, these gentlemen are only too anxious and 
willing to go in for pigs and, being entitled to a ration, they will soon 
compete, unfairly in my opinion, with their more patriotic neighbours. 
There is, of course, a very simple solution which has already been 
suggested to the Ministry. It is that pig rations should be based on the 
number of pigs sold to the Food Ministry in the past. Seeing that there 
are a great many officials connected with agriculture, some of them 
not very fully employed, it should not be beyond their capacity to work 
out, and apply, a more equitable scheme.—Yours truly, 
CHRISTOPHER W. 
4 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.4. 
Str,—The letter of your correspondent, Mr. Thomas Lodge, puts me in 
mind of a time when the economics of pig-rearing in America were 
apparently not so simple as he imagines them to be. On August 18th, 
1934, the following letter appeared in The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: — 

“ Dear Sir,—A friend of mine in New England has a neighbour who 
has received a Government check for $1,000 this year for not raising 
hogs. So my friend now wants to go into the business himself, he 
not being very prosperous just now ; he says, in fact, that the idea 
appeals to him very strongly. Of course, he will need a hired man, 
and that is where I come in. I write to you as to your opinion 
of the best kind of farm not to raise hogs on, the best strain of 
hogs not to raise, and how best to keep an inventory of hogs you are 
not raising. Also, do you think capital could be raised by issuance 
of a non-hog raising gold bond ? 

“ The friend who got the thousand dollars got it for not raising 
500 hogs. Now, we figure we might easily not raise 1,500 or 2,000 
hogs, so you see the possible profits are only limited by the number 
of hogs we do not raise. 

“The other fellow has been raising hogs for 40 years and never 
made more than $400 in any one year. Kind of pathetic, isn’t it, 
to think how he wasted his life raising hogs when he could have 
made so much more by not raising them ? ” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
112 Regent’s Park Road, N.W.1. 


NEWS EMBARGOES 


Str,—Though Janus needs no help from me in defending himself, may 
I be allowed to clear up one or two misconceptions arising from Mr. 
Inwood’s letter ?. Mr. Inwood claims that the attempt to secure a “ fixed 
time ” publication of the B.M.A. plebiscite results was superfluous since 
the “ salient items ” could have been extracted “in ten minutes at most.” 
Could they ? The plebiscite results consisted of a page of closely tabulated 
figures together with an accompanying statement running to approxi- 
mately 1,800 words. So far from merely picking out the “ salient points” 
—whatever they might be—The Times the following morning published 
almost verbatim both figures and statement as its chief news. Other 


morning papers did likewise. 
Mr. Inwood’s further observations are without relevance to the issue 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
WAYS OF CONFUCIUS AND OF CHRIST 

By Dom PIERRE-CELESTIN LOU TSENG-TSIANG, O.S.B. 
The author, formerly a diplomat and one-time Foreign Minister 
of China, is now an Abbot in a Benedictine monastery in Belgium. 
To those who find this contrast startling, he seeks to show in these 
memoirs how the principles of Confucianism in which he ‘was 
educated lead up to, and are fulfilled in, the ideals of Christianity 
and the discipline of monastic life. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RECENT REPRINTS 
THE CLOUD OF UNKNOWING 
The fourteenth-century classic of English mysticism With a critical 


introduction by Dom JUSTIN McCANN, O.S.B. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By FATHER PHILIP HUGHES 
New and revised edition covering modern times. 
“To present such an intricate story in so short a space is no easy 
task, but he has succeeded in making the story live from end to 


end... An _ extraordinarily dramatic story.’"—Dublin Review. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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he is discussing—the action of The Evening Standard in breaking a useful 
journalistic usage. Embargoes, he says, are bad, because they are often 
used for “ an item which, though relatively unimportant, is not uninterest- 
ing.” Though the “evenings ” and the B.B.C. had skimmed the cream, 
the plebiscite announcement was front-page news with almost every 
morning paper in the country the following day. The Press, therefore, 
cannot have regarded it as even relatively “unimportant.” Again, an 
embargo, says Mr. Inwood, is often inserted “to meet the convenience 
of P.R.O.s.” What possible “convenience” can I be supposed to have 
been pursuing except the convenience of newspapers generally ? Finally, 
he suggests that embargoes should be imposed only on “ documents which 
are definitely sought by newspapers.” To judge from the number of my 
telephone calls in the days before publication, our plebiscite results were 
“ definitely sought ” by every newspaper in the country. 

The action of The Evening Standard did no damage to the B.M.A., 
though it may have injured the Press as a whole. Organisations similar 
to my own will have to consider carefully whether the custom of sending 
advance information to the Press should be discontinued. If so, who 
precisely will be the gainers ? JOHN PRINGLE, 

Public Relations Officer, 

British Medical Association, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


DOCTORS AND THE SALARY 


Sir,—Your note Doctors and the Salary, and other articles on this 
subject in recent issues, seem to exhibit a lack of understanding as to 
why doctors are so adamant on this matter, a lack that is unfortunately 
shared by the public. It is obvious that if general practitioners are to 
be paid by salary all such salaries must be equal, if increments for 
seniority are discarded. But practices will never of their own accord 
be equal in numbers. To grade salaries according to numbers would 
only be another way of paying by capitation system. Consequently, 
where Dr. A has 4,000 patients, and his neighbour Dr. B has 3,000 
patients, both drawing the same salary, it is apparent that 500 patients 
of the former will be allocated to the latter either by the powers that 
may eventually be or by the dictates of human nature. Thus free 
choice of doctor, with its corollary, free choice of patient, will cease. 
Your analogy of the thousands of salaried doctors in public authority 
and Government service isin no way pertinent, as these doctors are not 
dealing with so many patients, but with a specific job of work, generally 
for a stated number of hours over a stated period. If only the public 
would realise that the doctors are fighting on their behalf for their 
right of free choice, perhaps this wretched impasse would be terminated 
more quickly, by the force of public opinion —Yours, &c., S. Wray. 
Ingham, Lincoln. 


SQUARING THE CIRCULAR 


Sir,—Since Mr. D. K. Griffith appears to agree that officials should not 

be permitted to act illegally and oppressively in the execution of policy 

(good or bad), and since my article had nothing to do with the merits 

or demerits of house-requisitioning as such, I am afraid I do not follow 

his argument.—Yours faithfully, C. K. ALLEN. 
Rhodes House, Oxford. 


SUSSEX 


S1r,—I am fortunate enough to have a copy of The Spectator sent to 
me every week, and since “ absence makes the heart grow fonder,” I 
am careful to read it from cover to cover. I reaped a very handsome 
reward this week when I came across a sentence in the review of 
Sussex by Reginald Turnor: “Sussex has a pattern of its own, with 
its downs behind the sea, and the weald behind the downs, its four rivers 
running north to south through the gaps in the hills, the Roman Stane 
Street driving north from Chichester to the Surrey border.” I am myself 
a Sussex man, and have a very sincere love of my country ; but in many 
books that I have read on Sussex I have never found such a beautiful 
description as this—beautiful because of its economy. It is worthy of the 
literature of ancient Greece.—Yours, &c., RIcHARD Eyre. 
Headquarters 105 Reinforcement Group, B.A.O.R. 15. 


“INDIA AGAIN” 


Sir,—In my article in your issue of March Sth appear the words 

“Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, with his political record, can scarcely con- 

tinue repression as a method of settling industrial disputes.” This 

suggests that the method is being used by him at present—which was 

not my intention. The word “continue” should have been 

“ countenance "—Yours, &c., JouN THORNE. 
Church Farm House, Hurstmonceaux, Sussex. 
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THE ROAD TO THE -ISLES 
WHERE 

FREEDOM Ig FREEDOM 








‘With its charm of purple bens 
and lovely glens—the romantic 
setting of so many stirring inci- 
dents—steeped in lore of other 


days—the Bonnie Prince Charlie 





country with its memories of the 
You 


moment of a holiday where health 


clans. will enjoy every 


and pleasure vie amidst the most 


beautiful scenery in Europe. 


Oban, Mull, Staffa and lona, Fort William 
and Inverness, Skye, Raasay, Lewis, Harris, 
the Uists, Barra, Tiree, etc., etc., so easily 
reached, so haunting in their charm. 


Write for illustrated folder E.29 to :— 


DAVID MACBRAYNE LTD.,, 


Clyde House, 44, Robertson Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
London Office: 227, Regent Street, W.1. 
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ONE FUND | 
benefits ALL Sailors Societies 


You help not one but ALL Societies 
which aid seamen and their dependents 


when you give to K.G.F.S. It is the 


officially recognised NATIONAL FUND 


which distributes to the Societies 


according to their needs. Royal 


Navy, Merchant Navy and Fishing 











Fleets all benefit and all 


are represented on the 


Council. 


% Please send your gift to :— 
KING GEORGE’S FUND FOR 
SAILORS, Trinity House, London, 
EC.3. 
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THE GREAT WHITE-WAY 
IS BEFORE YOU 


The “Great White-Way " has existed for over 300 years. In the 

heart of ‘Glorious Devon" the Whiteways have been growing apples 

and making cyder since the sixteenth century. The experience of 

centuries has been accumulated and an unequalled knowledge of apple 
\ culture and cyder making gained. 
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Home- 


the word that stands 
for so much: affection, 
comfort, independ- 
ence, security. It is 
security which enables 
the home, and all it 
stands for, to be main- 
tained against the 
misfortunes common 
to all. 


By means of a 
PRUDENTIAL ‘HERITAGE’ ENDOWMENT POLICY 
a man can make available 


FOR HIS FAMILY — £200 Cash at death together with bonuses. 


SHOULD HE DIE 


WITHIN 20 YeaRS £6 a week for the remainder of the 20 


years, and £1,800 Cash at the end of 20 
years from the date of the policy. 
FOR HIMSELF — If he lives 20 years, £2,000 with 
bonuses added. 
To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1 


| desire full particulars of your ‘ Heritage Endowment’ Policy 



























| Complete FI iicsanssosnncvissincontnteendeedcanimiisiootatiehsnwedeedinemaiardiiai ° 

‘this coupon / Address............. 

— " ..Date of Birth..............2--. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Malaya and Burma 


The Chinese in Malaya. By Victor Purcell. Issued under the joint 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs and the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. (Oxford University Press. 18s.) 

Colonial Policy and Practice : A comparative study of Burma and 
Netherlands India. By J. S. Furnivall. (Cambridge University 
Press. 36s. 

Mr. PuRCcELL’s book fills a gap in the now well-documented history 
of Malaya. His pages may be statistical, but they are enlivened by 
historical and contemporary anecdotes as Mr. Furnivall’s pages are 
enlivened by the antics of a paladin tilting at the warehouses of our 
Commonwealth. Mr. Purcell illuminates his statistics with a fifth- 
century vignette of Fa-Hsien in tears at seeing a Chinese fan in a 
foreign land, with a sketch of a Singapore miser Tan Che Chang 
cutting off a little finger to remind himself to gamble no more, 
with pictures of Chinese committing gang robbery to collect funds 
for China’s revolution or firing off crackers at Ramadan and Christ- 
mas not to neglect any god able to assist their money-making. 
Equally interesting are glimpses of fundamental differences between 
the Chinese and European outlook. While, for example, Raffles, 
the founder of Singapore, took merchants to form the highest and 
most respectable class among the Chinese, they themselves in his 
day placed the scholar first, the farmer second, the artisan third, the 
merchant fourth and the soldier last. The British in Malaya, ignorant 
of Chinese ways, even appointed rival leaders of turbulent and criminal 
secret societies to be members of Perak’s first State Council! 

It was tardy realisation of this ignorance that led the Malayan 
Government to create a Chinese department, of which Mr. Purcell 
was later a distinguished member. And while his knowledge has 
admirably qualified him to write this history, official contacts have 
inclined him to condone the Chinese pretension that Malaya is a 
province of China. One would hardly grasp from his pages, as 
Whitehall lately has been compelled to grasp, that Malaya is the 
country of the people after whom it is named. Mr. Purcell’s allusions 
to the Malays are few, and his endeavour to remove the impression 
that the Chinese are “unassimilable, destroying Malaya’s racial 
unity,” is achieved only by ignoring the existence, circumstances 
and aspirations of the people of the country. There is hardly a 
hint that wherever they settle in the Far East the industrious Chinese 
are the locusts of commerce and industry, leaving for local races 
nothing but manual labour and invading even peasant agriculture 
if a crop like pineapples happens to attract their hungry notice. 

Mr. Furnivall’s vision of what he calls a “ plural economy ” is very 
different. For if as an administrator Mr. Purcell has become intoxic- 
ated with the march of Chinese industry under the British flag, Mr. 
Furnivall is a theorist who like the slave at a Roman triumph croaks 
or rather crows of the imperfections and transience of our colonial 
system. Absorbed in his theme, unconsciously he twists evidence 
to his purpose. “Formerly,” he writes, “the natives of British 
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A study of two thinkers whose work is attracting a renewed interest 


Pascal 
and Kierkegaard | 


DENZIL PATRICK 
The author's aim has not been merely biographical : he has com- 
pared the conception and execution of the two men’s evangelistic 
tasks in a way which brings out the remarkable consensus between 
them. In an epilogue the historical study is related to the tasks | 
and methods of evangelism to-day. Vol. I, 15s., Vol. Hf, 25s. 


Richard Mayr : Diary and Letters | 
EDITED BY LILIAN STEVENSON 
The moving record of a young German soldier, who, had he lived, 
would have devoted his life to the cause of Church unity. 7s. 6d. 
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Malaya cultivated little but vice,” a dictum involving a suggestio 
falsi because formerly they cultivated very little of anything and 
generally imported rice, which under British protection they grow for 
themselves. Take another sentence. “In Malaya it was the loss 
sustained by government and the planter through the neglect of 
subsistence crops that stimulated activity in promoting cultivation” 
of rice and other foodstuffs. A more open mind would discover 
in that activity an element of regard for Asian welfare, particularly 
as the Malays (the only rice-growers) have never produced food 
enough to contribute to the diet of the alien plantation coolie. To 
say that “the introduction of new crops has not enriched but im- 
poverished native life” is an utter travesty of the facts. And if the 
Oriental is more heavily in debt than he ever was, it is evidence 
that he has more capital, better credit and a higher standard of 
material comfort. Among other comforts many Orientals now 
count the ministrations of western medicine, which Mr. Furnivall 
dismisses as a mere instrument of capitalist exploitation. Moreover, 
in Malaya at any rate, so far from “ private charity bearing most of 
the cost of social services,” all but a fraction of the expenditure on 
education and medicine has long been defrayed by government ; and 
even if the Rockefeller Foundation did finance a campaign against 
hookworm and endow two chairs at Singapore Medical College, it is 
not only colonial dependencies that have availed themselves of this 
American benefaction. 

But nothing is right for Mr. Furnivall. Aeroplanes appear to him 
primarily vehicles for the conveyance of gold and diamonds to 
Europe. And he wrongly thinks that on retirement colonial officials 
are allowed to become at once directors of companies operating in 
the country of their service. Even the cessation of anarchy and 
tribal wars over a large part of the globe only excites him to lament 
that “under foreign rule political and military traditions 
degenerate.” Obscene tortures and the murder of a slave-girl to 
provide a sacrifice at the building of a new house, these, though of 
recent date, make no impression on Mr. Furnivall. “ Under native 
conditions, untouched by modern commerce ... slavery was in 
general merely a form of domestic or agricultural service that, under 
the conditions then obtaining, best provided for the welfare of the 
labourer” ! That is a conclusion based on a comment of a modern 
author on Nigeria, and it is typical of Mr. Furnivall’s habit of 
arguing from the particular to the general. For with all his interest 
in the Asiatic and the African, it has suited his case to turn a blind 
eye to much of their past history. 

After this implacable diagnosis of our colonial system comes a 
quite mild prescription for the future. Ignoring international forces 
like Islam and Christianity and Communism, Mr. Furnivall pro- 
claims nationalism as a new faith for colonial people. Yet he cannot 
get away from internationalism, and citing Tamil schools for Tamil 
children as “ detrimental to social welfare ” in Malaya, he talks airily 
of fusing races disparate in every respect “in order to create a 
common social will,” or in plain language to induce the lion to lie 
down with the lamb. Mr. Purcell coquets with the same ideal, but 
knows far too much to imagine with Mr. Furnivall that the Malays 
and Chinese might combine to elect an Asian president to represent 
their mutually repugnant interests. RICHARD WINSTEDT. 


Return to Russia 
Russia, Red or White. By M. Philips Price. 


Mr. PHILIPS PRICE is one of the few men living who can claim to 
have worked in Russia as a journalist before and during the revolu- 
tion. In October, 1945, he returned to Russia for a brief visit after 
twenty-seven years’ absence. This book is the result. From a writer 
enjoying his advantage of experience, the reader naturally expects 
fruitful comparisons and sound, mature judgements. Instead, he gets 
a dull and sketchy travelogue. Mr. Price, shepherded by Intourist, 
saw and did all the usual things. He went to the ballet and theatre, 
enjoyed official hospitality, saw a collective farm, and made a number 
of routine trips, including one to the Kirov works at Leningrad. 
His account of this well-beaten itinerary is unrelieved by colour, wit 
or wisdom. One could forgive the dullness, perhaps, if Mr. Price 
hada little more professional humility. But he patronises the per- 
manent correspondents in Moscow, urging that they should “get 
about and write feature articles of journeys to the Provinces,” appar- 
ently unaware that dozens of them have preceded him over the 
“tourist route.” His advice to them that “it is useless to come to 
a country and expect to find it just like your own” is, in all the 
circumstances, an impertinence. 

If the reporting is uninformative and tedious, the views expressed 
are shallow and naive. Mr. Price has a nostalgic affection for Russia 


(Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) 
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The Book Society Choice for March 
THE WALLED CITY 


Evsepeta Hux.Ley 






eo 


X 


Mrs. Huxley’s new novel is a forceful study of 
the conflict between private life and public re- 
sponsibility ; its scene moves between England 
and the Africa she described so admirably in Red 
Strangers. Ready on March 22nd. 10s. 6d. net 
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WILDING GRAFT 


Jack CLEMO 





A remarkable first novel set in the desolate clay 
pit area of. Cornwall; the action turns on the 
struggle of a labourer to live by his faith. 
Recommended by the Book Society. 9s. 6d. net 


MORE COMPANIONABLE BOOKS 


GEORGE GORDON 


A new collection of the late Professor Gordon's 
broadcast talks on books and writers, including 
five now published for the first time. 6s. net 
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An outstanding record of 


wild-life photography 
IN THE FORESTS 
OF THE NIGHT 


JAMES RIDDELL 


Stephen Potter (News Chronicle): ‘By ingenuity, by 
patience and by the laborious arrangement of trip lines 
the animals were persuaded to photograph themselves 
in the most natural conditions conceivable, i.e., alone, 
unsuspecting and by night. The descriptions are excel- 
lent and the photographs most wonderful—a revelation 
of the animal mystery.'’ With 98 illustrations. I5/- 


* 
A distinguished volume of 
autobiography by a great Englishman 


ARABIAN DAYS | 


H. ST. JOHN B. PHILBY 


The demand for Mr. Philby’s “forthright and lively 
piece of autobiography, full of strong opinions and 
quite unique personal experience "’ (Liverpool Post) 
has been extremely heavy. Stocks are now low, buta 
reprint will be ready in May. Order your copy now. 
Illustrated. 21/- 
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Citizen of the World 





FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


by 
ALDEN HATCH 


Author of “‘ General Eisenhower ” 

An informal biography of Franklin D. Roosevelt, i President’s career 
from boyhood to maturity., Its authenticity is assured by the fact that 
Mr. Hatch has had the close co-operation of the late President’s relatives 
and friends, including the President of the United States, Harry S. 
Truman, Franklin D. Roosevelt, jnr., Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Nicholas and Oliver Roosevelt. 


24 illustrations. Large Demy, 21/- 


W. H. ELLIOTT’S 


NEW WORK 


A Man Must Speak 


The main themes of this latest work of Mr. Elliott’s are on problems 
of home life—broken homes, troubles with children, incompatibility in 
young married life—juvenile delinquency, and the like, but of many 
other problems Mr. Elliott speaks in a most candid and forthright 
manner. His attitude is one of strong faith and hope, but he is a grim 
realist in regard to the situation which we find ourselves at present. 


B/G net 


SKEFFINGTON & SONS, LTD. 


55 Pont Street, London, S.W.1 
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a book to 


delight all dog-lovers 
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and the Russians which anyone who has lived long in the country 
will understand. It was an exciting personal experience for him to 
go back after so long an absence, to revisit old haunts, to recapture 
old emotions. But nostalgia should not be allowed to colour political 
judgements. Mr. Price could not bring himself to admire everything 
about the new Russia, but there is not much for which he cannot 
find an apology. He explains away events in eastern Europe—con- 
ditions of tolerance cannot be expected without long training in self- 
government. This, of course, was before the rape of Czechoslovakia. 
“ There is no question,” he says, “of forcing a system on a reluctant 
world as the Nazis tried to do... . The régime has nothing in 
common with Nazism.” Of deportations he writes, “I kept on 
hearing of such cases, but I don’t believe that it is a great factor 
in people’s lives, for it has always been so and the average Russian 
is quite ready to leave to the executive authority powers over the free- 
dom of the individual which would never be tolerated by the most 
advanced Socialists in the West.” The Russian fox, in fact, almost 
enjoys being hunted. That the author has not even begun to under- 
stand the political set-up inside Russia is clear from all his references 
to the Communist Party. 

In a sense, of course, one has to be sorry for Mr. Price. Events 
have discredited his sentimental and apologist approach. His book 
was written in 1946, and a note in the preface refers uneasily to the 
changing situation. He would probably write differently today. 

Paut WINTERTON. 


Japanese Prison Camps 


Three Came Home. By Agnes Newton Keith. (Michael Joseph. 
12s. 6d.) 
Few people will be disposed to greet with enthusiasm another book 
on experiences in war captivity, and conditions in Japanese prison 
camps especially gained too wide a publicity when they were first 
made known for any great interest in them to be still maintained at 
this time. Nevertheless Mrs. Keith’s book, which describes her life 
in two women internees’ camps in Borneo, will be widely read in 
England, as it has already been in America. Unlike other authors 
on this subject, the writer does nct attempt to show that the years 
of captivity. were spiritually and mentally the most fruitful in her 
life, but refers constantly to their utter wastage, and even tries to 
assess it in terms of experience lost. Yet her restrained accounts of 
the actions of the Japanese—whether sudden uncontrolled brutality 
or deliberate and long-drawn-out policy of starvation—and of her 
conversations with Nekata and Suga show that she gained a wide 
understanding of human behaviour in war. She wrote the book 
beoause she wanted “others to shudder with her at the horror of 
war,” and the degradation of human personality and behaviour on 
both sides of the barbed wire constitute that horror. Perhaps 
the greatest moment in the book is when the author, whose 
supreme reason for continuing the struggle against disease, hunger 
and cruelty was that her son George might live for a happier 
future, realises that she would rather he died of starvation in the 
camp than live to imitate the Japanese in their brutality to the 


ART BOOKS 


REMBRANDT PAINTINGS 
100 paintings — 20 in. full colour. With an 
introduction by Prof. Thomas Bodkin. 30s 


THE HOLY LAMB VAN EYCK 
18 plates in colour and 82 in monochrome 
devoted to the polyptych of the Holy Lamb. 

3 gns 









To be published shortly 
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important paintings 
Orders can be 
30s 
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helpless. This is something worth learning, something on the credit 
side in those wasted years. 

* Those who hope to find in this book a detailed and studied 
portrait of the Japanese will be disappointed, as will those 
who seek information on conditions in military P.o.W. camps 
in Borneo. The women’s camp was moved away from the 
soldiers’ camp because of the “indecent” behaviour of the 
women in gazing at their husbands through the barbed wire across 
the fields. Conditions there were little known until the end of the 
war, when they caused surprise and shock. To the internee the 
Japanese themselves, too, remained inevitably an enigma, with their 
alternating demonstrations of cruelty and restraint. Who will ever 
understand them ? Certainly not the prisoner, unwilling witness 
of their unpredictable reactions, 

The book begins gaily with the life in Sandakan before the 
Japanese occupation, its colour and its enthusiasms depicted in a 
delicately chosen pattern of incident and picture. Then comes 
captivity with its initial resentments and high-tragedy sufferings, 
slowly but surely toning down, through the move te Kuching, into 
the monotonous despair of increasing hunger and weakness. Here 
the very style, with its lack of flourish, impresses the growing 
listlessness, apathy and ennui upon the reader. A dull and heavy 
hopelessness pervades the pages, cheered -occasionally by the 
laughter of children, or by their generosity, which the adults found 
it so hard to imitate, or deepened grimly by the agonising know- 
ledge that a near relative (interned just near enough for his sufferings 
to be known, just far enough to be out of reach) had been sent away 
for questioning by the Kempi-tai. This study in helplessness is the 
greatest achievement of the book, but the occasicnal portrait (con- 
trast Miss Cohen and Miss Osaka) and the breath-taking dramatic 
moments (Panda at the sentry’s feet) will not be forgotten. Hope 
deferred so continually nearly vanished, and the internees, “ poor 
subjects for freedom,” were unable to respond properly even to 
liberation when it came, and would have been equally unable to 
respond, one imagines, had September 11th greeted them with an 
order for mass extermination on the camp square. 

FRANK BELL. 


Brighton After the Regent 


Fashionable Brighton, 1820 to 1860. By Anthony Dale. (Country 
Life. 2 gns.) 
THE period of years covered by Mr. Dale’s substantial volume on 
the “fashionable” but, in the main, the architectural history of 
Brighton, is both novel and welcome in selection. Most authors 
have concentrated on earlier decades, with the Regent and his 
Pavilion as their principal themes, about which enough, perhaps, 
has already been written. But in the years chosen by the author, 
1820 to 1860, the influence of the Regency was declining, and the full 
Victorian architectural expression had not yet begun. In thi? respect 
it can be said that references to buildings as “ Regency,” many years 
after the Regent had become King or indeed was dead, are just as 
misleading as the expression “early Victorian” when applied to 
mid and late Victorian erections such as those which deface the 
greater part of Hove today. Indeed, a walk from Brunswick Terrace 
and Adelaide Crescent westwards past the four Avenues and onwards 
to Portslade is a progressive and fascinating indication of the decay 
of architectural taste and construction during the last century. 
Mr. Dale’s book shows that the two great building estates with 
which he is chiefly concerned, Kemp Town and “ Brunswick Town,” 
as the second was originally called, were erected in the twenties, 
thirties and even later in the nineteenth century. In fact, no founda- 
tions in either estate were laid before 1825, while Palmeira Square, the 
property of that opulent if slightly ludicrous figure Baron de Gold- 
smid e da Palmeira, was not completed until 1860. Mr. Dale rightly 
presses the claims of the chief architects on both estates, Charles 
Busby and the two Wilds, to fuller recognition, although when he 
suggests they can be compared to the elder and the younger Wood he 
is surely doing an injustice to Bath. Thomas Cubitt was also con- 
cerned in the construction of Kemp Town, and Decimus Burton was 
responsible for the delightful lay-out of Adelaide Crescent, while the 
indefatigable Sir Charles Barry designed St. Andrew’s Church in 
Waterloo Street to meet the religious needs of the new community. 
This edifice, although still locally known as the “ Drawing-room 
Church,” lost most of its mundane flavour when, in 1882, a chancel 
was added by his son Charles and later perhaps even more definitely 
when a baldacchino was erected in imitation of St. Mark’s at Venice. 
When writing of the fashionable life of Brighton at this period, 
Mr. Dale is informative and entertaining about Thomas Kemp who, 
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SLAVES OF SOLITUDE 


By Patrick Hamilton 9/6 net 

Punch: ‘**A novel like this makes one realise how 
comparatively rare it is to find a light treatment, by a 
writer of outstanding ability, of the rich, comic, 
‘Dickensian ’ character and the small, trivial, everyday 
theme.”’ 


PERSONS AND PLACES 


By George Santayana 10/- net 

J. B. PRIESTLEY : ‘‘ It can restore to life the events and 
the people of seventy years ago. What might have been, 
coming from another man, merely small beer is rare old 
wine. ... This is a book to buy and keep and re-read.” 


THE RED DANUBE 


By Bruce Marshall 9/6 net 

Daily Telegraph :—*‘ Although Bruce Marshall tackles a 
fine and serious theme, the novel is often light and amusing, 
an exceptionally good book, and a worthy successor to 
All Glorious Within.’’ 


FATHER MALACHY’S MIRACLE 


By Bruce Marshall 8/6 net 
RALPH STRAUS (Sunday Times): ‘“‘A reprint of 
Father Malachy’s Miracle is good news, for this 


seventeen-year-old novel is a very remarkable piece 
of imaginative writing.” 





10 ORANGE STREET W.C.2 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 





BRITISH ECONOMY OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
by W. W. ROSTOW 


15s. net 
(Ready on the 8th April) 


These essays attempt both a contribution to economic history and an 
exercise in method. They concern aspects of the British economy in the 
19th century, including cyclical and trend movements. The author dis- 
tinguishes and illustrates four uses of economic theory in history : its use 
in analysis of cycles and trends ; in following the relation between economic 
factors and politics ; in the critical inspection of other economic theories, 
and in giving an intelligible account of an economy in movement over 
short periods of time. The book includes two general essays, which 
discuss the pattern of growth and fluctuations in the British economy 
over the whole period 1790-1914. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMEN HOUSE LONDON E.C.4 











EVERYBODY sells to Sanford’s . . . 
because it is the kind of place that gets 
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—(any kind: or silver, antique or 
modern) — “I sent mine to Sanford’s. 


= 


Jolly good price too. More than anyone 


ee 


else offered.”” Sanford’s have a comfort- 
able private buying room for personal 
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callers or can send an expert 


Sell it to 


SANFORD’S 


good secondhand jewellery 


representative by appointment. Write to 
Oxford Street, 


London, W.1, or telephgne Mayfair 6848 
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This week in 


The Listener 


Western European Union 
by Vernon Bartlett 


A Government for Germany 
by Victor Cavendish-Bentinck. 


The Communist Technique of Seizing Power 
by Denis Healey. 


Ideas and Beliefs of the Victorians 
VI: Newman and Roman Catholicism 


by the Rt. Rev. Monsignor R. A. Knox. 


Buddhism : A Comparison with 
Christianity 


by David Bentley-Taylor. 


‘A BBC Publication 


containing the best of the broadcast talks, book reviews, 
criticisms of art, music and drama. Every Thursday 
from all newsagents, 3d. 
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FOR YOU AT AGE 55 








[This cash sum or a personal Retirement 4 pension your family ‘s provided ior. 
Income of £400 a year guaranteed for life from Should you not live to reap the reward 
age 55 will secure your independence in later yourseli your family will receive £5,000, 


years. Even if you are in an occupation (for even if you live to make only one payment. 
example, a Civil Servant or Teacher) entitling 
you to a pension, you will be glad of the extra 
annual income this plan provides, 


Income-Tax Saved. 
On every payment you make, you receive 


Take, for example, ages up to 45, this is ; . 
how the plan operates—for women it is the appropriate rebate of income tax— 
slightly varied. You make agreed regular a concession which will save you a con- 
monthly quarterly or yéarly payments to siderable sum during the period, 
the Sun Life of Canada, the great annuity . 
Company, and at 55 you will receive £6,530, Over 1,000,000 Men and Women, 
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not content with building, for his own use, a mansion supposedly 
to the exact measurements of Solomon’s Temple, known as “ Kemp’s 
Folly,” was also one of the founders of a new evangelical sect for 
which he commissioned Amon Wilds to build Trinity Chapel in 
Ship Street. Owing, however, to “the awful extremes of error” 
practised by the leaders of this sect, it did not flourish for long, 
and the chapel was eventually converted for the more conventional 
usages of the Established Church. Amongst other celebrities Mr. 
Dale mentions Sir Albert Sassoon who, on relinquishing his lucra- 
tive business in India, took No. 1 Eastern Terrace in 1876. He also 
built behind his house an astonishing mausoleum of oriental design 
to receive his body and those of his successors. This exotic pile, 
fortunately still in existence, looks almost as though it had floated 
away from the main body of the Pavilion and become rooted in the 
less dignified surroundings of Paston Place. 

There is much solid and interesting information in Mr. Dale’s 
work, and it should prove a valuable book of reference for Brighton 
in that period. There is, however, some unnecessary repetition 
about the activities of well-known people, and in some cases their 
connections with Brighton were so slender that it would have been 
an economy in space not to have mentioned them at all. Although 
there are some ninety illustrations, some of singular interest, the 
photographs of contemporary Brighton and Hove are almost without 
exception disappointing, as no use whatever is made of cloud effects 
which are such a familiar feature of the Brighton landscape. It is 
also unexpected that the only picture of a royal personage connected 
with Brighton should be that of the Duchess of Fife and her 
family, since the sole activity of the Duchess recorded by Mr. Dale 
was the redecoration of her house, No. 1 Lewes Crescent, previously 
occupied by the sixth and “ bachelor” Duke of Devonshire. Here, it 
appears, she smothered the ceiling of the drawing-room with a thick 
brown lincrusta paper, as well as the walls which previously had been 
painted with silvery trees and ornamented with porcelain birds 
on brackets of red scagliola. HOLDEN. 


A Northcliffe Novelist 


(Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


Tempestuous Petticoat. By Claire Leighton. 


Writers of popular romances are not as a general rule notable for 
personal fascination, but Marie Connor Leighton was an exception. 
She had several qualities in common with the heroines of her 
own stories. She was beautiful, magnetic and romantically in- 
accessible by conviction and practice. She was much admired by 
men. But it is doubtful whether these heroines would have spent 
the major portion of their day as their creator did, dictating at a 
vast table whose crimson cloth was dusted once a year, and where 
broken quill pens, scattered like feathers in a farmyard, were flanked 
by pots of Stickphast, the Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, small 
triangles of toast and cold bacon, and bundles, “like the layers of 
refuse left in France by the people of the Cro-Magnon culture,” of 
old bills, Press cuttings, love letters and outlines of stories written 
on the cut-open paper of brown shopping bags. For Mrs. Leighton’s 
glamour was financed through her own unremitting hard work. It 
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was from the earnings of her serial stories written for the Northcliffe 
Press that she was able to surround herself with that “ aura of glow” 
she so greatly prized and which the uninitiated tried vainly to 
capture. 

The Leightons lifed in the inner circle of Edwardian St. John’s 
Wood. The social status of the arts could be gauged by the line of 
carriages down Avenue or Grove End Road on “ at home” days and 
Studio Sundays ; and painters and writers and singers lived in aristo- 
cratic seclusion behind high garden walls where lilac and laburnum 
grew. Marie Leighton’s setting flattered her sense of fitness. For 
she was enamoured of romantic attachments, of the poems of Swin- 
burne and W. E. Henley, of sables and parma violets, “ chrysanthe- 
mums, and an early dusk and the magic of lamplight,” and above all 
of King Edward VII. She never deviated from these predilections. 

Through this affectionate and objective account by her daughter 
she emerges as a curiously integrated character. She was opinionated, 
tyrannical, slovenly, industrious, romantic and, one imagines 
entirely unselfconscious. To live in any comfort with her it was 
necessary to agree with all her notions, and these had much variety, 
She had that unworldly form of snobbishness which takes no 
account of money or fashion or intellect but puts its faith in the 
single factor of gentle birth, however obscure the scene of action. 
She believed in Welsh flannel for underclothes, in suet puddings, 
in Lord Kitchener and the works of Ouida. She hated exercise and 
earwigs and her in-laws. She was outraged by anyone whose opinions 
were upheld against hers. It is impossible to imagine what her 
married life would have been with anyone less adoringly subservient 
than Mr. Leignton, But then she was born to find willing victims 
among English men. Her husband, less successful than she as a 
writer of serials, was shut away from the first sharpness of her 
impact by his deafness. He lived more or less blissfully under her 
absolute domination, as did also her three chief admirers each of 
whom had as sharply defined characteristics as the animals going 
into the Ark. It was still the day of the individual. 


When the First World War came, and money losses with it, Mrs. 
Leighton remained indomitable. She was able to translate all 
experience into her private vision, and life could do little to harm 
her. Although she took on her full share of the cooking and house- 
work in her little cottage in Sussex, she never lost her belief in her 
romantic supremacy, or thought of changing her way of dressing. 
Miss Leighton’s account ends with her mother still unwearied. We 
leave her fascinating a priest in a furnished house in Bishop’s Stort- 
ford. The portrait, built up without emotional emphasis or bias, is 
so compelling one longs to know how it all ended; if her charm 
was potent to the last, if Mr. Leighton was spared to be always 
at his beloved “ Chummie’s ” side, and how she reacted to the post- 
war world. ALICE ACLAND. 


In Partibus Infidelium 


The Travels of the Abbé Carré in India and the Near East : 1672 to 
1674. Volume I. (The Hakluyt Society.) 


A GOOD man, an excellent priest, the Abbé Carré was also a spy. 
Ostensibly his mission was to carry a secret letter concerning the war 
against Holland from Louis XIV to General Blanquet de la Haye, the 
French Viceroy at St. Thomé, but he had further instructions as well, 
telling him to report on the state of the French factories in India, 
which despite the efforts of Colbert were already showing signs of 
that mismanagement which was later to be fatal. There could have 
been no better courier, no more clever agent, than this orientalist 
who not only knew from previous experience the countries through 
which he would travel but spoke their languages so fluently he could 
pass himself off as a native of any one of them. But what mattered 
most, what must have been soon apparent to the cold, brilliant mind 
of the unpopular minister, here was a man of honour, devoted and 
incorruptible, who was not to be fooled by appearances, a man, 
moreover, who had the wit and courage to tell the truth. 


Indeed there is nothing held back, nothing we are not told by 
this secret servant, except, of course, the point to the story, which 
with a novelist’s art he saves for the end: what was in the King’s 
letter. “It is advisable,” he says, “for European travellers in the 
East to keep their business to themselves.” We agree, surprised to 
hear the ancestral voice of Baedeker. But, once his reticence is re- 
spected, we are in the Abbé’s confidence, and never more so than 
when he is remarking on his fellow priests. The French Carmelites 
of Babylon, who ran a hospice and poste restante for spies of every 
nation, otherwise behaved themselves with zeal and apostolic charity, 
earning a good report from this discreet Persian merchant. Not so 
the Portuguese Carmelites in India, who compounded the original 
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sin of not being French with the tropical abandon with which they 
conducted their devotions. At times we hesitate over the accent of 
Geneva as the outraged traveller describes the baroque Catholicism 
which allowed the great ladies of Goa to have Mass said in their bed- 
rooms, but then we remember that Carré was a good Frenchman, 
that when he wrote the Jansenists of Port Royal were still the pride 
of the Gallican Church. 

Interesting for a memorable picture of the corruption in the 
Portuguese Empire and the attenuation of missionary enterprise 
within a century of St. Francis Xavier, this story has as its great 
charm the character of the man who tells it. Brave, conscientious, 
matter of fact, Carré is more the curious reporter than the rhapsodic 
poet, and although he can develop a grand rhetorical passage on the 
hospitality of the desert, he is more himself when telling how the 
Arab sailors screamed with terror during a storm on the Persian 
Gulf. Earlier, after parting with some Englishmen who had accom- 
panied him to Aleppo, “frequently furious and swearing against 
these roads like lunatics,” he had experienced that suspicion of 
deceit which often comes upon travellers just before they are 
betrayed. Once past Dura Europos, his friendly guide led him into 
ambush by the Euphrates ; Carré saved his shirt and his royal letter, 
and spent the night in a tree to avoid a lion who roared at him 
from the river bank. Later, when he was sailing in a danak on the 
Tigris in company with a frightened Turk, a menacing troop of 
horsemen followed along the shore. “I took a melcdious flute which 
I had saved from the Arabs who robbed me, and played on it all 
the time that we were passing this dangerous place.” Presence of 
mind, a taste for music—he was surely a delightful man. 

This first volume, well printed on good paper with generous 
margins, solemnly bound and furnished with excellent maps, takes 
Carré to Bijapur, where he survived malignant malaria and the 
intrigues of half-caste criminals. When we leave him, he has not 
only made good his own escape, but has rescued ten Christian 
The pleasure of ending this book is the knowledge that 
DuNSTAN THOMPSON. 
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American Experiment 


Spearhead. 10 Years Experimental Writing in America. 
tions Book. (The Falcon Press. 21s.) 

EVERYTHING that happens in the United States is of such imme- 
diate interest to Europe that it is strange that we know so little about 
new American writers and their philosophies. But, whereas 
most cultured Americans pride themselves on knowing about 
the work of young men like Dylan Thomas and Rex Warner, 
I doubt whether many British readers know much about their 
American equivalents. Yet Kenneth Patchen, Tennessee Williams 
and editors like James Laughlin are literary figures of real importance. 
Spearhead, an anthology of new American writing collected and 
edited by James Laughlin, who directs the enterprising publishing 
firm, New Directions, will do much to remedy this defect on our 
side. It is worth reading if only to gain an insight into the minds 
of the young intelligentsia of the United States. 

Of course, there is much which is too experimental and self- 
conscious in the writing presented in this collection. Many 
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readers here may not respond 
Miss Gertrude Stein and Miss Marianne Moore or to the 
anarchic explosions of Mr. Henry Miller. Still, I do recommend 
Kenneth Patchen, whose poetry is well represented in this volume 
and who is a poet of outstanding quality, and I predict that the work 
of Tennessee Williams, whose play The Glass Menagerie has been 
a recent sensation on Broadway, will gain many British admirers. 
A short play by Williams called 27 Wagons of Cotton is included 
in this anthology. A brutal, powerful piece of writing, it is set in 
Mississippi and shows that Tennessee Williams is probably the most 
interesting playwright that has appeared on the American scene 
since Eugene O’Neill. 

This impressive volume of some six hufidred pages also contains 
new work by such established writers as Kay Boyle, E. E. Cummings, 
William Saroyan and Ezra Pound. The new poems by E. E 
Cummings have a cryptic charm, but I do not find that the others 
have added any new progress or development to their already estab- 
lished styles of writing. But Spearhead does have a feeling of 
challenge about it. You may not always like some of the material 
included in it, but you cannot help being impressed by the vitality 
which exudes from the whole volume. One senses, however, that 
it is vitality and talent still fighting for recognition. Underneath 
much of this provocative and deliberately modern writing one feels 
the essential loneliness of the American intellectual who is still fight- 
ing the apathy and dangers of a materialistic society. 

DEREK PATMORE 


MARCA 12, 


to the verbal gymnastics of 


Fiction 


A Crowd is not Company. By Robert Kee. (Eyre and Spottiswoode 


9s. 6d.) 

The Unforgiven. By Howard Clewes. (John Lane. 8s. 6d.) 

The Shadow. By Neil M. Gunn. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

The Axe of Wandsbek. By Arnold Zweig. Translated by Eric Sutton. 

(Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 

Ir the First World War produced a good many writers who still 
managed to sing with their heads above the storm, the second 
conflagration—to judge from books that have appeared since 1945— 
has had a more depressing, and perhaps more realistic, effect on 
contemporary novelists. The first two books on this list are no 
exception. For both Mr. Kee and Mr. Clewes (who are otherwise 
very different) beauty has been the first post-war casualty ; their 
sensibilities are still suffering from the delayed “ shock” of the war. 
At the end of A Crowd is not Company (a title which in itself 
reflects the horror of communal life) one finds the narrator throw- 
ing away a volume of poems which, until this moment of dis- 
illusionment, had sustained him throughout the ordeal of being a 
prisoner in Germany. “Beauty. Where was it now ? ” the narrator 
says scornfully ; and Mr. Clewes, who is more self-consciously tough 
and, perhaps, not so honest with himself, also finds beauty an 
awkward thing—“ beauty always embarrassed him ”—to reconcile in 
the face of human activity. 

For Mr. Kee’s narrator, cut off in the appalling isolation of a 
German P.o.W. camp from the outside world, beauty was at first 
something that “must be experienced by more than a handful of 
prisoners if we are to care enough about civilisation to want to save 
it.” It became for a time the only possible answer in the face of 
gradual degradation—the final stopping-place on the long road to 
cynicism which he was to take later. 

“If we could find a heightened sense of beauty in the world 
of a prison camp, I thought, surely we could find it in the great 
free world of which we dreamed.” 

Only later does the narrator find that “ the tendency of the world was 
to flood and destroy such a thing.” A Crowd is not Company 
is not, in the strict sense, a novel, but a highly efficient way of 
dealing with material which had to be exorcised before a proper 
novel could be attempted. As such, in my opinion, it is striking 
for its coolness and lucidity of style, the wry humour which 
lights up otherwise gloomy situations, and for the hard self- 
honesty of the reflections which pierce the narrative at different 


points. It is like, and comparable to, another book of the same 
genre—Prisoner at Large, by Ian Reed—which was equally 
successful. 


Mr. Clewes’s attitude to much the same problem, the problem of 
war, is very different. His characters in The Unforgiven long ago 
abandoned the struggle with aesthetics or abstractions ; they, too, 
are cut off from the outside world, not by wire, but by a German 
encirclement, though they are technically free within their limited 
mountain area. Neither the Germans nor the partisans themselves 
wish conditions to alter. Both sides. in fact, ask only to be left 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 468 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
March 23rd. Envelapes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word ‘ Crosswerd,”” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
follox 

















The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the ing issue.] 

ACROSS 10. Kipling ditties. (12 

, , is is vanil i 11. Infested carriage. (5.) 
&. = Ae = this is vanilla ice iS. Bear I bum. (3.) 
& Told by the “grandfather clock ? 16. The old lawyer doesn’t complete his 
a” ar farewell. (5.) 
9. Too bad!. ©. 19. 3) reached the North Pole in 1909. 
” hg FT gesaas — © cae 21. ae w to get Mrs. Gamp better. (7.) 
13. Who has this feawre? Not us! 23. Honoured, financially, in the breach 
“ : perhaps. (10.) 
14. Uriah but not Hittite. (4.) 24. Shared by Miss Mitford and Bulwer 
17. Nothing in French ink. (6.) P Lytton. (6.) : 
18. Moorland pessimist. (7.) 28. U ndressed colour, (4.) 

29. True girl. (4.) 


20. Wife of Agrippa. (7.) 
22. Two gun dogs? (6 : oe ae 
SOLUTION TO 















25. “Will you buy any tape, or —— 
for your cape, my dainty duck ? ” CROSSWORD No. 466 
(Shakespeare). (4 
26. If this island lived up to its name 2 z é y 
there might be more bread. ( = CAS HUNT HE om i 
27. “WN,” as spoken by a cow, is - iM a © oar AEE 
lunacy. (4.) (A OH NOR MANTON! 
30. It’s a matter of taste. (6.) r R € € K A 
31. A glance I get from her. (8.) ke 5 = 3 m a 
32. Built before erected, so to speak. joo Weise | 
(13.) be Ho V G!} 
i : 
DOWN [MA | : ANTLE 
2. Manx 31. (7.) Amr $ nj siit 
3. “I em Misanthropos and ——~— fas Reis eP sri 
mankind ” (Shakespeare). (4.) if E nm ¢c 
4. Celestial eye, but not its apple. (6.) Bae BAF “ic 
5S. “A very foolish fond old man.” (4.) 1S AMC ‘ 
6. Curves about her, and given to J E°8: ao. 
‘ —s wd =. bow. A i Reotriretce REET VYROL 
e © ready g0ods, with a your | i H 
; dash him wt pieces!” y Me a Hic Ms 
(Sh akespeare). (12.) SPEC IMENCASE'S 





SOLUTION ON MARCH 26th 


The winner of Crossword No. 466 is Miss V. Banxs, 39, Corstorphine 
Hill Gardens, Edinburgh, 12. 
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The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information on 


cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 


t)-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased that 
t ie disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
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alone. If anything goes wrong—if for form’s sake the German 
or Partisan commander wishes to make a move—then the wily, 
machiavellian priest from the local village informs one or other 
group in time to avoid a head-on collision. Into such a situation 
is paratrooped Adrian Bullivant to “take charge” and blow up 4a 
vital reservoir. Up to this point the author has been deeply, even 
oppressively, serious. He describes the valley, the village, the 
wild loneliness of the forest; he gives the reader glimpses of his 
characters’ past lives—J’m Crosby’s unfaithful wife and the reason 
why he hates her; Bullivant’s father, who owns a multiple store 
which he wishes his son to take over—a method which is carried 
out to the accompaniment of a great many “maybe’s” and thick 
slices of extra-tough dialogue. Then suddenly, with the arrival ol 
Bullivant and Slater, a journalist, everything breaks up into a farce 
on the lines of Robertson Hare and Ralph Lynn. As this is the 
brightest part of the novel, it gives the whole first section, with its 
clumsy retrospects, a certain falsity, and makes the final impression 
one of confusion and puzzlement. However, despite this unfortunate 
cleavage, The Unforgiven has something of interest to say, and 
many of the descriptions are excellent 

It is, perhaps, a reflection on the way the world is going that 
there have been so many books recently on insanity. Neil M. Gunn's 
unusual and admirably written novel, The Shadow, is yet another 
probing into an unhinged woman’s mind. As the first half of the 
book is composed of letters written by Nan, a young Scotswoman, 
to her lover, Ranald, it is a bit difficult at first to discover the 
reason for her breakdown. From odd references here and there 
one gathers she was involved in a bombing disaster in London, and 
is now recuperating—progressing from a mad, distorting darkness 
to a reasonable light—in the Highlands of Scotland. Her letters 
reflect the disorder and the conflict of her mental condition, and 
are instinct with a very strong apprehension of the beauty of the 
moors and woods around her farm where she lives with Aunt 
Phemie. In this Mr. Gunn has been very successful. Yet, for all 
Nan’s isolation, strange things happen on the moors. An old man 
is murdered for his money ; there are meetings with an odd stranger 
who Nan thinks may be the murderer; there is a policeman and 
constant reference to Freud’s book on dreams. There is also a 
good deal of attack on the “intellectual” and a comparison with 
D. H. Lawrence. One gathers that a part of the worldly sickness 
Nan is escaping from is also intellectual. In her letters she is 
often acutely conscious of her own mental attitudes, even to the 
extent, as she confesses, of dramatising them ; and this, of course, 
is what Mr. Gunn does with his story. Personally I feel a little 
uneasy over the outpourings of neurotics who force on one the full 
extent of their confidences and confessions, but Mr. Gunn’s sincerity 
is such that few will shut his book without, at any rate, a twinge of 
pity for the tormented girl. 

Those who know the Hamburg of today—the Hamburg of ruins, 
ghosts, violence and starvation—will be interested in Arnold Zweig’s 
re-creation of the 1937 life of the city in The Axe of Wandsbek, 
though the characters in the novel, unfortunately, fail to come to life. 

Rosin KING. 


For Your Bookshelf 


Beau Brummell 


by KATHLEEN CAMPBELL 
A new biographical study based on hitherto unpublished 
material written in an entertaining and distinctive style. 
By the author of * Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough °. 
With 20 pages of collotype illustrations and coloured frontispiece. 
15s. net 


The Brontes: Charlotte and Emily 


by LAURA L. BINKLEY 


An appreciation of this family of genius which aims at relating 
their lives, circumstances and personalities to their work more 
intimately and suggestively than has been previously attempted. 


With frontispiece. 15s. net 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

THERE was no good reason why markets should take fright at the 
contents of the Economic Survey, and reactions in Throgmorton 
Street have, in fact, been rational. Gilt-edged stocks, now faced 
by direct competition from electricity securities, are still struggling 
to straighten out the 3 per cent. line, and industrial Ordinary 
shares, apart from a recovery in textiles, on the strength of the 
new export target figure, are languishing for sheer lack of buying. 
Most people, I imagine, are prepared to take a chance on Marshall 
Aid coming along within the next two or three months, but few 
are willing to let out sail before next month’s Budget.. So one must 
accept the present condition of markets as likely to continue for 
some little time. It is just possible, however, that they may be 
jerked out of the rut by the announcement, now imminent, of the 
F.B.I. proposals on prices and profits. . 


I 2, 


CABLE AND WIRELESS POSITION 


There is nothing in the latest accounts of Cable and Wireless 
(Holding) which alters my view that a combined investment of the 
Preference and Ordinary stock is good value for money. I base 
that view on the assumption that when compensation is received 
from the Government for the holding company’s large investment 
in Cable and Wireless Limited, the operating concern, the directors 
will decide to carry on on investment trust lines rather than procee 
to a voluntary liquidation. The changes in the holding company’s 
accounts certainly provide strong evidence that Sir Edward Wilshaw 
and his co-directors have it in mind to carry on an investment 
trust business. Total investments are substantially higher owing 
to the employment in the market of idle funds, a course which would 
surely not have been adopted if a liquidation were in view. 

Unexpectedly protracted preliminaries in drawing up the com- 
pensation case have delayed the arbitration proceedings until the 
summer, so that stockholders must be prepared to await the delivery 
of judgement in the early autumn. Market estimates of the amount 
likely to be received for the £27,400,000 investment in the operating 
concern held by the holding company range between par and 
£35,000,000. If, merely to be conservative, one takes the lower figure, 
the break-up value of the holding company’s Ordinary stock seems 
to work out something between £250 and £300, i.e., allowing for 
repayment of the Preference capital at par. This seems to me an 
academic calculation in that there is little likelihood of the company 
being wound up. It is much more probable that the bulk of the 
Government stock received in compensation, whether it be 
£27,400,000 or more, will be realised for cash in the market and the 
proceeds applied in making a substantial repayment of capital. At 
the same time, the opportunity will doubtless be taken to readjust 
the capital structure on more realistic lines. A rough calculation 
shows that even if there were no capital repayment and the holding 
company were to invest the whole of its resources at an average 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum, the resultant income would be 
sufficient to cover the 54 per cent. Preference dividend and leave a 
balance of earnings equivalent to about 8 per cent. on the Ordinary. 


A GOOD TEXTILE SHARE 


In the light of the guidance laid down in the 1948 Economic 
Survey it is hard to resist the temptation that textile shares at their 
present levels offer good investment opportunities. To quote the 
Survey: “The textile industries in 1948 can make a conspicuous 
contribution to the nation’s continued recovery. Textiles, especially 
cottons and worsteds, have ready buyers abroad in large quantities 
and offer our largest opportunity of earning or saving dollars.” 
Among the attractive shares in this group I would include the 1s. 
Ordinaries of David Whitehead and Sons, the Lancashire cotton 
manufacturers, now quoted around 8s. 6d. This old-established 
company has carried through a large-scale programme of capital 
expenditure and is the only manufacturer in this country which 
conducts the whole range of processes. Last July an interim of 
30 per cent. was declared on account of the year to December 31, 
1947, and the full results for the year are due to be announced 
within the next few weeks. I shall be surprised if the profit estimate 
of £140,000 published in last year’s prospectus is not substantially 
exceeded, which seems to point to the probability of a final dividend 
somewhat higher than the interim. If the final should be 4o per 
cent., which would raise the total distribution to 70 per cent., the 
shares would be offering the attractive return of over 8 per cent. at 
today’s price. 
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THE 
COMPANY MEETING 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 








CONTINUED EXPANSION 





The erdinary general meeting of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Cerperation was held in Hongkong on March 5th. 

The Hon. A. Morse, C.B.E. (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: Our business continues to expand and there has been an increase 
in the total of the accounts during the year of about £23,000,000. Our 
note issue has increased by over £12,000,000 and current and deposit 
accounts by over £10,000,000. The increase in our note issue is due to 
a great extent“to the uncertainties at present unfortunately attached to 
the currency of China, and not to any inflationary tendency in the Colony 
during the year. The profit amounts to H.K.$16,595,079, which exceeds 
our profit for the previous year by approximately H.K.$7,000,000. 


In the various countries in which we operate an unparalleled number 
of constitutional changes have taken place in the past year or are at the 
moment being fashioned. When one considers the upheavals in the East 
it is surprising that we have been able to produce such a good balance 
sheet, and I hope you will agree with me that the results of the past year 
are very satisfactory. The directors recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of £3, making a total of £5 for the year, similar to that paid for 
the year 1940. Much credit is due to the staff, and I may say that their 
keenness and enthusiasm will help us to face the future with confidence. 
The Trustee Companies which we established here and in Singapore 
are proving their worth and are actively extending their usefulness. We 
have opened new offices at Kuala Belait, in the Brunei State ; Tawau, 
in British North Borneo, and at the Cameron Highlands in Malaya. In 
Japan we received permission to re-open at Tokyo and Kobe and to start 
a new office at Kure. We have now 46 offices open. . 

As regards China’s foreign trade, by means of regulations governing 
the import and export trade and by frequent adjustments of the official 
rate of exchange, it appears that reasonable success has been obtained 
in encouraging exports and in checking the enormous surplus of imports. 
At the end of 1947 imports were reduced and exports were making a 
better showing. 

We recognise that in times of crisis it 
trade controls to be introduced by Governments, 
tion by the Chinese Government has undoubtedly been necessary since 
the war, but there are limits to which this should go, and there is a 
widespread dissatisfaction in China with what has been termed “the 
jungle growth of Government monopolies and bureaucrat-controlled 
enterprises.” 

In regard to local industrial production, I am glad to say that at the 
present time some notable steps are being taken which will increase the 
productivity of the Colony. Several new cotton mills are being erected 
or planned. There has a!so been progress in other directions, and sales 
of industrial power are expected before long to exceed their pre-war 
maximum, all of which should improve the financial status of the Colony. 


Although we have had a good year and have started off well in 1948, 
one cannot avoid a feeling of anxiety on looking across at that great 
country, China. As for your bank, I feel that, notwithstanding the 
uncertainties of the future, we have a strong organisation, supported by a 
reliable staff capable of dealing with any problems it may have to face 
with as much skill and vigour as in the past. 

The report was adopted. 
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The Ralls 


THE NEW Ballpoint PEN 
that cannot 
wear oul! 


A ballpoint pen with no 
vices! New simplified 
ink-cartridge prevents 
leakage in writing, in 


I 2, 






the pocket, or in instant « PRICE 
refilling by user. THE yd 
ROLLS Pen cannot - 
wear out as each refill ENCLUDING 


combines a new writing 

point. Sleek, unbreak- ended uch 

able, polished case and _, Special climati 

cap tucks out of sight in - spore bare. Cane 

vest pocket or pufse. 

Writes dry through 6 to ° 

8 carbons if necessary. Home and export enquiriecinvited. 


Made in England by 
ROLLS PEN CO. LTD. 
22, GREVILLE PLACE, LONDON, N.W6 





THE 








BARNARDO’S HOMES 








Needy children find happiness in Dr. Barnardo's Homes; 


7,000 are being cared for now. 


AN EASTER GIFT 


of 


10’- 


buys one child’s food for a week. 





| Dr. Barnarde’s Homes do net receive Family Allowa.:ces for the cliidrenm in their care. { 


Cheques, ete. (cressed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” should be sent to 
22 Barnarde Heuse, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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BOOKSHOPS 
for Book Lovers 





at VICTORIA 


The bookshop for everybody who 
lives or work, in the City of West- 
minster. Ail the new books and many 
old favourites, and, of course, the 
order service which goes with the 
name 


ALFRED WILSON 


BOOKSELLERS LTD 
155 VICTORIA STREET SWI 
Telephone Victoria 1080 








Palace Hotel 


Buxton 
Good beds—good food—music 
—dancing—ideal indoor swim 
pool — health-giving walks 
in glorious Derbyshire. En- 
quiries have the personal 
attention of the Managing 
Director, Mr. Jj. |. Hewlett. 


Telephone : Buxton 2000. 











‘THE MAKING OF 
A BOOK’ 


In collaboration with the Folio 
Society we are holding an 
Exhibition showing the whole 
art of fine book production. 
Every stage in the making of 
the Society’s edition of 
Voltaire’s “Candide” is 
illustrated and explained. 
March 15th (opening at 2 p.m.) 
to 27th. 

Weekdays, 9-5. Saturday, 9-1. 


Admission free 


Liberty 


of Regent Street 





‘on soem 


po Bi 
O/O*%. FREE OF TAX 


2$% free of tax, £4. 1.10 for every 

£100!—a safe, remunerative and 

easily realisable investment for savings. 
The tax is borne by the Society. 


Assets £2,600,000 Reserves £120,000 









WASTINGS ANO 
EAST SUSSEX 
SUiLDING SociETY 


Founded | 85i 


WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS 
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Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- 
r line. gt -—etag~ 4 = letters. Mtn. 
lines. Box No, 1/- ez 

DDRESSED Datapegen, “500, 18/6; 1,000 


30/6; post free. Samples on request.- 
W. Tetwace, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland. 
GREAT SAVING. We can now accept 
gent’s overcoats for turning, but not 
suits of ladies’ garments, at present. New 
list free.—Watxer’s ScigenTIFIC TuRNING & 
Tattortnc Works, Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford 
Lane, Ilford, Essex 
LL THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR 
44. INHERITANCE English Literature is 
the world’s best ; its riches are at your dis- 
sal in the new Course written for the 
ondon School of Journalism by A. G. 
Strong, famous author and bre yadcaster 
Whether as a means to serious study or as 
@ guide and introduction to all that is best 
in English, this course is ideal. ther 
courses in Journalism, Story-writing, etc. 
Reduced fees. Free advice from: Pros- 
Pectus Dept... Lonpon — or ale 
ism, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 4574 
LL _typewriting undertaken with. intelli. 
and personal interest.- 
ADRI NNE Cc. EDYE, 4, [ape House, 
Merrow, Guildford. Tel.: 
MERICAN CLOTH. tile pat- 
+ tern, colours sky. , 37 in, 
wide, price 10s. 3d Postage Is. 
AMERICAN CLOTH, white, in lengths, 46 in. 
x 16 in., price 5 lengths, 20s., postage Is 
NyYton Parachute Mareriat, long panels in 


mt 


white, primrose or old_ gold, rice 25s. 
arcel, postage 9d Rayon ARACHUTE 
ATeratat, silk finish, in white, green, 
maroon, or gold, price 30s. parcel, postage 


9d. Ecyetian Corron PaRaCHuTe MATERIAL, 


fine quality, pastel shades, green sky, gold, 
leep rose, or white. price 25s arcel, 
Postage 9d CompLete Parachutes, white 
Egyptian Cotton 18 tt circumference, 
Price 20s. each, postage 9d All goods 
coupon free.—Crtic & Co. (Dept. 804), 
Mail Order Stores, Bedford. 

MERICAN MAGAZINES: Life, Vogue, 

Esquire, rg Bazaar, Saturday 
Post, etc. Yea stal subscriptions 


po 
arranged. For full ‘details. send for descrip- 
tive _ aang over 500 titl A. 
, 328. Westclitte Drive, Biack 


ee supplies of our famous Herbal 
Smoking Mixtures. No. 60 (Fragrant), 
No. 61 (Plain). are now available. 4 ozs., 
2s. 2d., post free.—Hzata & Heater, Lro., 
St. Albans. Herts 
A FPACILITIES.—Placing and 
4 expert guidance upon mss. (scripts, 
plays. oks); secretarial service.—Press 
Features Lrp., 19 Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE— 
Write for Fur Crusade Leaflet tellinz 
how to kill domestic animals and poultry 
humanely, wit comments on other 
hter methods.—Masor C. VAN per BYL, 
regunter Road, London, S.W.10 
AN CER SUFFERER. 471090. Poor 
/ man (43), completely paralysed, needs 
minor comforts. Please will YOU belp. 
Jewellery welcomed and sold This is 
but one of many sad cases for whom 
funds are urgently needed.—NATIONAL 
Socrerrr ror mer ge Rewer, Dept. G.7, 
47. bog Wy RA S.W 
‘HASSE TERN CLOCHES save trans- 
; planting. sk f 
* checks. Excellent 
Tomato, Cucumber, $ 
where they are intended to ‘ 
Good also for protecting early sowings of 
annuals in herbaceous. borders. Base 
4) in., Height 4, in. Per doz., 17s. 6d 
extra, returnable. Also larger 
Send for free leafiet—Cuase Lrto., 
33, The Grange, Chertsey 
VHILDREN’S’ Encyc! opacdia—com 
good cond. Offer over £15.—Box 3685, 
YOMPLETE SKI OUTFIT (coupon free) 
Lady's suit, skis, etc. almost new, £20 
—51, St. Margaret's Rd.. S.E4 (Tid 3723). 
NGLISH LITERATURE on gramophone 
records First two books now ready. 
Book I, LYRICS. Book II, NARRATIVE 
POETRY. This anthology of poetry and 
Prose is edited by V. C Clinton-Baddeley 
and Joseph Compton and read by such wel iM 
known names as: Laurie, Robert 
Harris, Cecil Day asa Dylon Thomas, 
James Stephens, etc. Each album consists 





Box 
size 


of six 12-inch double-sided records. Price 
8s. 6d., including purchase tax. Cash 
a order or C.0.D Postage. packing, 
from: 


$%. 2d. extra.—Descriptive brochure 
(Dept. Ed. 12) UNrtep PRoGRaMmeEs, Lro., 
8. Waterloo Place S.W.1 


ZILMS for your camera Panchromatic 
films im 120 and 620 sizes, 2s. 5d. per 
_ Spool of six exposures Minimum order 6 
spools, postage and packing Is. per order 
Buy now for the summer.—Focus Lro., 40, 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly. W.1 
LASS PROTECTION FOR THE SMALL 
GARDEN .—Like a greenhouse, but far 
tess cost! Taco Super Ciocue fully protects 
Tomatoes, Vegetables, Soft Fruits at all 
stages. Popular size, 4 ft. 10 in high, 6 ft 


or 8 ft. or 10 ft. long Other sizes, lower 
taller, longer. Span-roof or lean-to 
Easy to erect and extend Strong steel 
frame. Portable. Complete with all es. 
—For Illus. Booklet. fully doccrt bing Ta 


and Allotme at. 


Super Cloche for Garden 
(Dept. Sp./2), 


send 2}d. stamp to Taco 
Burniey, Lancs 
IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 


Meda!s, especially collections, gold 
and rare silver pieces Standard Catalogue 
of English Coins. 5s.; Seaby’s Monthly 
Coin and Meda! Bulletin, 5s. per annum.— 
B Seasy Lro 65. Great Portland St.. 

OUSING.—Your problem solved! A 

Caravan Home. 30-40 to choose from, 
including 1948 models Hire purchase 
terms Send for list.—Goto, 56. Planta- 
tion Rd., Amersham Bucks. ‘Phone: 664 


or 1191 
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MANSARD RESTAURANT 
serves good food and wine in quiet 
civilised surroundings. Open for 
morning coffee, lunch and tea —196. P Totten. 
ham Court Road, W. 
EAL'’S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except 
certain spring-interior types) and 
clean cases, but they regret they cannot 
supply new covers at present.—Heat & Son, 
196, Tottenham Court Rd., a. 


EAL’S wish to buy antique furniture 
or furnitur. of their own manufac- 
ture Will owners itn the London area 
please send full particulars to Heat & Son, 
196, Tottenham Court Rd., 1 
T Is GUY'S TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS 
HAT to friends all over Britain who 
have sent their old felts in response to 
these appeals Hats are still needed in 
large or small quantities. and wiil be 
accepted gladly by the APPEAL SECRETARY, 
Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E 
ADDERED STOCKINGS 
4 mended in 3 days, burns, tears and 
moth damages repaired in 7 —- Send 
(mark damage ccearly) or call.—Kwnit- 
BACK Service Lro., 46, Oxford St., London, 
W.1 (Tottenham Ct. Rd. end) 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and 
moth-eaten garments invisibly mended in 
two weeks, lz stockings in three 
days.—Call or send marking damage.—BetLt 
INVIstete Menpers Lro., 22, New Bond 
St., 


invisibly 


up her work 


* compelled to give 
Arthritis, 


Rheumatoid 
slender 


'ADY, 
4 owing to 
living on very 
urgent need of surgical 
deformed ankles. P-.ease ‘ 
Appeal “S,"’ Distressep GenrLeroix’s AID 
a. 74, Brook Green, London, 


‘ONELY ? Then join our Friendship Circle 
and meet congenial company. Sead 
_particulars to Mas. K., 52, 


w 
YFAIR MAID sells mode! 

4 commission without coupons. 
tions.—6. Derby St., Curzon St.. - 
A" ETAL BEDSTEADS REPAIRS.—Heal’s 
~ can now undertake repairs to metal 
bedsteads, cots and metal spring mattresses. 
—Heat & Son, 196, Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1. 
N= EX-NAVAL HAMMOCKS, com- 

plete with all accessories, 20s. each. 
New ex-Govt. Sisal String Hammocks, 15s. 
each New ground sheets, double texture, 
78 in. x 36 in., = Te All carr. free. 
Satisfaction or bac Conwar 
Lrp. (Dept. 451), m39 Yas. ‘Stoke Newington 
N: St., London, 16 

EW LEODIAN STYLES FOR SPRING 

Stripes in fresh sparkling colours, gay 
printed silks, crisp rayons, light weight 
woollens in the newest shades. Models to 
measure in Rayon from 99s, 6d. Perfect 
fitting guaranteed. Write today for cata- 
logue and patterns.—Leopian, Lto. (SP.46), 
Union House, Leeds, 2 

YEW Pure White Silk Parachutes, 16 
- Panels; each = 1 yd. at base, 
re to 1 in. long. 
i P. 35s.; § Par., 65s: : Whole Par., 120s. 
New Cream Cambric Parachutes, 12 panels; 
each panel 20 in. at base, tapering to 2 in. 
at top and 60 in leng. Whole Parachute 
25s., carr. free. Satisfaction or money back. 
-H. Conwar, Lrp. (Dept. 281), 139- on 
High St., Stoke Newington, London, N.1 
Ay Ew Writers, Poets and esse ol 
a wanted.—The Wessex" Literary Bureau 
offers criticisms and revision of manu- 
script, and can arrange publication tn suit- 
able cases.—Write (Box 7), WESSEX 
Literary Bureau, 9a, Stockbridge Rd., 
Winchester, Hants 

Calico 
» 8 


gowns on 
Altera. 
1, 


O COUPONS.—New 
3 Lengths, superb quality, 14 
2 ft. 6 in, 30s. per length. New Cream 
Cambric Parachutes, 14 panels: each panel 
16 im. at base tapering to 2 in. at top and 
40 in. long. Whole Parachute. 15s. Carr. 
free. Satisfaction or money back.—H. 
Conway, Lip. (Dept. 399), 139-143, High 
St., Stoke Newington, London, N.16 

7.0 PETROL—let W.A.B. do your London 
+ shopping and commissions for you.— 
Ring Park 7726 or write Box 349a. 
O*= THOUSAND POUNDS for a short 


Cream 


Story.—Full details in the Sunvar 
Dispatcs. 
100-120 words 


QRDINARY writing at 
per minute. All languages. Test lesson 
3d.—Durttons eepeeass (S51). 92-3, Great 
Russell 1 See wc.l. 

p= way ty ao he »ntrol Course, 


MO, London. 

RE- WAR cc - Coffee, roasted and 
ground day of dispatch. 1 Ib. 3s. 6d., 

2 Ibs. 6s. 6d., 34 Ibs. 10s., 


including postage. 
Coffee specialists over 45 years. (14 highest 


awards.)—JAMAICA PLANTATIONS, LTD., 118, 

Ballards Lane, London, N.3. 
SYCHOLOGIST, Doctor of Philosophy. 
availabie for consultation, treatment 


and analysis.—Box 304A. 
*MOKING.—I cured myself by pleasant, 
easy, inexpensive method. Booklet 3d. 
stam E. C, Smite, 4, Greenhill Way, 
Parnham, Surrey 
‘PEED and accuracy in all varieties of 
J Typewriting. Temporary staff supplied. 
—Rae Secretragia. Services, 29, Monmouth 
Road, London. W.2. Tel.: Bayswater 7768. 
rues dry cleaned pane pressed, 1s. each, 
postage 6d. Expert repairs. Price 


list.—Rose Tie CLeaninc Service, 106, The 
Walk, Potters Bar esex. 
‘TPWOSE tiresome odd jobs Capable, 
educated woman will undertake mend- 
ing, cooking, shopping, et by the hour. 
Highest reterences.—Box 364, 
‘J°OM LONG tobacco is the brand. 
Try it and then you'll understand. 
Wy sete —3 or 4 room fiat, Centra! 
London, | a newly married couple.— 





Write Box 





ANSLATIONS, 
Also author's miss 
UBERCULOSIS is decreasing, but still 
causes 500 deaths a week.—For in- 
teresting particulars of medical and 
rehabilitation .methods, write to the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION 
or Tusercutosis, Tavistock House North, 


Russian to_ Englt 
yped.—Box Sore: 


wo. 

1 8 faa ~~ required Kensington or 
Sloane Square district, 2 rooms or 

more, lower floor in a house, for 

professional use by medical woman. Agree- 


tenant, good-class practice, 


able long-term 
only by appointment.—Write 


ox 365, seen 
OX 365. 
YU ANreD.— —Gramophone Record Aibums 
State type. condition, price. Also 
double and single sheets, good condition.— 
Leaca, Giles House Brighouse, Yorks 
WATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Dis- 
used, Out of Order. Top prices paid. 
Send Reg. Cash or offer by return.—Kar's 
(SN). 19. Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 
yj YE FIGHT AN INSIDIOUS FOE.—War 
conditions have checked our advance 
ainst the terrible scourge, Tuberculosis. 
Please help us to maintain our fight by 
sending a donation to THE REASURER, 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 
\ RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
booklet.—Tue Recent InstireTe (Dept. 
Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


EDUCATIONAL 


85G), 





AVIES, LAING & DICK, 1, Holland 
Park, W.11.—Individua!l tuition for 
examinations. Navy Special Entry, Army 


Entrance (new scheme), Ist M.B., Higher 
and School Certificates, London Matricula- 
tion, University Entrance and Scholarships, 
Tel.: Park 7437 
to SERVICE HOME CIVIL SER- 
etc. Tuition for new €Xanis., 
an ‘preparation for interviews, by 
Davies's, who gained over 500 successes in 
Administrative Grade exams. between 1927 
and 1939. Consultations by appointment for 
detailed advice. Tuition also for degrees, 
school and higher certificates, and other 
exams. Separate accommodation for tuition 
tor Public Schools Entrance.—Davtes's, 54, 
= Park Gate S.W.7. 6564. 
NORDONSTOUN SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE 
Scuotarsuips.—Not more than 12 and 
not less than 5 scholarships for boys are 
offered for award in 1 They vary in 
value from £30 to £135 per annum, 
according to the requirements of parents. 
At least one will be reserved as a Nautical 
Scholarshi or a boy wishing to join the 
Nautical , #an. at Gordonstoun with 
a view to entering the Royal Navy or 
Merchant Serv Candidates, who must 
be between 13 and 14) on September Ist, 
1948, are required to sit for a qualifying 
examination at their schools on June 2st, 
22nd and 23rd y 


summoned an oral ‘enaunination aG 
Gordonstoun on July 27th and 28th. 
Closing date for entrance June Tth.— 


Further particulars from the Direcroa or 
Sruores, Gordonstoun, Elgin 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. 
Postal Tuition for Lond. Matric., 
Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
B Degrees and 
instalments.—Prospectus 
M.A., LL.D., Dept. B.93, 
HALL, OXFORD (Est. 1894.) 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL. Spanish Vaca- 
tion Courses.—Apply, 58, Princes Gate, 


7. Ken. 3139 
AYFAIR Se oes nce, 
57, Duke St b> AY 6626-7. 


ILL HILL cmon. Boe 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June Tth- 
9th, 1948. Candidates to be over 12 and 
under 14 on April Ist. Several scholarships 
available, values up to £100 p.a.; for spns 
of Christian Ministers, up to £i40 pa. 
Particulars from the Heap MastTEa. 
ENDLEY CENTRE OF EDUCATION.— 
eek-end and mid-week courses 
Full wll Easter 7 
and Modern Life. Psychology and Child- 
ren April 6-9: ‘s Behind itt Al? 
A mid-week course in Current Affairs and 
the understanding of the Arts, primarily 
designed for workers from industry and 
Police Force, but open 
Rural Engiand. Lakes 
The Manor House. April 
Family Week-end: A typical 
Pendiey course for parents and children 
including talks on Famiiy Problems, 
rent airs, Pages from the Past, 
and Natural History. April 20-23: What's 
Behind it All? April 23-26: Signposts of 
Civilisation The dawn of civilisation, 


Sumeria and Chaldea. April 30-May 3rd: 
Great Philosophers and Their Influence. 
The Greeks ‘ees: Two guineas a week- 


end; four guineas a week.—Full particulars 
from the Secretary, Pendley Manor, Tring. 
Herts. 


APPOINTMENTS - — VACANT 
AND WANTED 
None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 
— with exp in — gn and making 


of ceramics see 
ALLIOL COLLEGE. Oxtord. —The 








lege proposes. shortly to eiect an 
Official Fellow in Modern History as from 
September 29th, 1948, and invites applica- 
tions, to be received not later than April 
17th, 1948. Applicants should be pre pare . 
to teach mainiy nineteenth and twentiet 
century European history, and also pol — 
theory. The choice of the College will not 


be confined to those who apply.—Applica- 
tions should be sent to the C0LLecs 
Secretary, Balliol College, Oxford, from 


whom further details may be obtained. 
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3674. IRECTOR OF MUSIC wanted in r WHE J = 
still ng mg to be responsible for the | rash Bh — A oy Bg ™ — 
, ins ag See >. pone, one Appiieations ote for the, ost of vides holidays suitable for all. o"Bpacous 
an : - ‘ ° 3 n rence pecial qualifications and beautiful surround el) 
The post is full-time, but residence not | 1 i urroundings, |, excellent 
the _ in Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries cuisin billiard y 
nad Government Peasien Genin ; > ine, illiards, tennis Children over E 8 
NTLON and new Burnham Scale oles oilamman eT colary scale a “F800 three welcome.—Send S.A.E. for brochure. ST | 63 
- 4 B ) 7 7 y 
for special responsibility.—Apply: Heap- | Placing on the scale will depend on qualifi- ONTINENTAL MOTOR TOURS.—1948 
MISTRES Badminton School, Westbury- cations and experience, Conditions of Programme now ready. 1. Swiss 
—- Trym, Bristol, giving age and full | appointment may be obtained from the Heights; 2. Riviera, Florence, Venice; 3. 
at = Be qualifications ond experiance. | und rsigned not later than Ist April, 1948 5 Rome. aga — 4. Austrian Tirol} 
RE » 11 E R. Cowie reta , : ome an aples. Enquire now, stat- 
N INSPECTOR OF ScHooits (Woman) TOMAN LL ay ‘ ing date preferred.—Lammin Tovrs, Ltp., 
Applications are invited for the post of | W degree. € OLOGIST. Cambridge | 67, Blenheim Terrace. London, N.W.8. 
= pe tor of Schools. Applicants | and personne t select = ‘de — pai rime = a ee oe 
y e qualified teachers with wide pos ~~ a oo 3 
exper: er nce of modern methods it is | — Bene London oe Surrey Box 369. = , + - pee ‘ te “ Parti a 
‘ P i that her work would be primarily , I NIVERSITY OF LEEDS .—-APPoInt- ford,”” Freshwater, Isle ‘a W ht rine 
~ at inf ant Schoo.s and Classes. Com- | MENTS Board.—Applications are in- country house hotel in s love vow ded 
Dis mencing Salary: £585 per annum. rising | vited for the post of Secretary of the | estate of 235 acres... the perl t pl fc 
= by annual inc rements to a maximum of | APPointments Board at a salary of £1,000 ‘ "upers Bag Bye 
t t 
| = £ 680 Travelling and subsistence allow- | % Year. with effect on October Ist, 1948, a Se _—, the long 
7 & ance will be paid in accordance with the | °F such earlier date as may be arranged mist in the sunli ght in this - fore Guns 
Nat , County Council’s Scale. Application forms Purther particulars may be obtained from trap on the most souther var tthe 
War and further particulars can be obtained the Recistrar, University, Leeds, 2, who island. Personal ettentios wi part ae 
vance on receipt of a stamped foolscap envelope will receive applications for the post (8 | vice, and delecta ble tore — oe ided 
“45 marked “‘ Inspector and completed forms copies) not later than April 17th delight of fresh gar den produce. Fron 
ry should be returned to the undersigned aa emer F _ s - roc! 
URER, within two weeks of the appearance of LECTURES AND MEETINGS the , Mh m.. ng -" i ve a 
this advertisement.—W. O. Bett, Chief \UROP aes va water 312. A.A. AP ae 
free Education Officer, County Education Office, E E MUST FEDERATE. Al:-party ; tor 
Dept. Stracey Road, Norwich support for the European Hague IOMFORTABLE accom. and good food 
( RGANISING SECRETARY wanted by a ma _ Speakers: M. renay (ex- N at Trem-y-dor Hotel, Abersoch, 
aes the  Ceuncil of Management of | gr a Soc.) Robert poctte. } Wales, adjoining sea and golf links. 
; Coram’s Fields and the Harmsworth : . . ugmans (Beneiux, IORNISH fishing vills 1 
; Memorial Playground in Guildford Street. poo R. W. G. Mackay, M.P. (Lab.). / Rest. relax, Sefresh’ in —- a 
lland W.C.1. Age between 25 and 40. Experi- | G aitman: FP. L. _Josephy  (Lib.).— Private Hotel, Porthleven 271. Good food 
tor ence in social work among children and Hele : HALL WESTMINSTER (Lecture —Lrt.-Cor. H. C. Setar, R.N. (rtd.) 
Army juveniles desirable, also in supervision of Adi ), Thursday, March 18th, 7.15 p.m. ORNWALL.—D 
igher cleaners, etc. Must be good Typist and mission free Reserved seats at 2s. 6d Ww agg A Es 
cula- thoroughly accustomed to office routine and 1s, from PeroeraL Union, 20 Bucking- Trains poy ef FAS 
hhipa. eee ae paien etalt ond Ee ham Street, Strand. W.C.2 _— met, then every recreation on your 
also ymmmittee work Hours 6 NSTITUTE for Comparative Study of coves, EF a! i Course, sandy 
SER- and alternate Saturdays to 12 30 ry History, Philosophy and the Sciences, and witWal a first < as os hotel’ with club lie. 
ams., £300 to £400 according to qualifications Eight _ Jectures on “The Unchart Br ochure explai ns al. Tel. Trebetheri 40 
» by and experience.—Applications 5 st to t . y r G. Bennett, at Cz » - ck 
es in j the Hon SECRETARY, The Lodge, Coram’s ] ’ yl, at 8 p.m on 8th, 15th, ] EVON.—AysHFoRD HOUSE, SAMPFORD 
1927 Fieds, 93, Guildford St., London, W.C.1. | 2 : 13th, 27th May, and 3rd PEVERELL. Quiet comfortable country 
ay! PRINCIPAL OFEIC ER (woman) requ red : :- PLS, ls vr, om, Miss H. G holiday. Orchards Max. 6 guests. £5 wkly. 
re for Sunshine Home Nursery School for | Fietp, oombe Springs, Kings one ‘ 
at Blind Children, Northwood, Pest will be- Thames aiialgen pn oy pd Ry 
tition come vacant in June Salary based on | YT. PATRICK’S DAY SERV ICE overlooking the sea and golf pian Mage h 
, 54 Burnham Scale with residential emo —— | J Peter's, Vere St W.1, Mz h' ath, its grounds adjoin, this hotel is a po. ted 
7 All other qualifications being equ pre- 6.30 p * Qantas” The arch 17th, +4 pounte 
B p.m Speaker: Rev Hus h Jordan to gratify the most discerning. Lift, Large 
ference will be given to an ed scat tionist M.A., T.C.I _ os niet 
RANCE Applications trom women who ha had by Irish Chureh x ~~: B ie ag he Grogust. "Seat h huts “Pres 
| and experi! ce with young chil dren and, ain ee ee il. uckingham our ing. Croque each huts. Free 
: . ir ’ st., 2 f.—Write C WINNERTON. Tel 2277 
s are have ad istrative abi should be ol mn og 
y in addressed SECRETARY ‘Gunenat Nationa -NIT ED TAIN en j,ASTBOURNE, BELLE VUE HOTEL.— 
hum, Institute he Blind 224, Great Portland ENTERTAINMENTS — eee See eee ee 
ents Ww GUtTIE NEVEU hot and cold water, spring interior_mat- 
the Ris by national organisation ROYAL ALBERT HALL tresses and bed lights in all rooms. Excel- 
| s in idon, a you ng man yVED., } 17, at lent cuisine.—'’Phone 3203 
—_ “rsity de mani quali- re ae ii - Seat 3 Oratorio... Bach Bo your South Coast holidays on a 
or plica erto in Beet hoven roomy utch arge, comfortable 
must industry Symphor am Walgon accommodation four to six paying guests, 
Ist B.B.C Pp 
a © ae MPHONY Onesies good home cooking swimming, rowing, 
tre ’ etc., te Ticket IR ADRIAN BOULT Sailing, fishin all at moderate inclusive 
é Re OY Ai NAVY rs € H 12s ‘ is. 6d., 6s., 4s., 3s. 6d.. at cost Book early.—Details from Forster, 
= in- the all R. — Fos: and Agents. Lock = Stores Lower Locks, Birdham, 
we. ! i ; OSTER Susse) 
2atn, M Recital of Songs \REAT WESTERN HOTEL, NEWQUAY. 
- ws GER AL D a Ngee (Piano) —Incomparabile for Spring or Summer 
| Wigmo Ha Wear y. March holiday. Uniquely situated on a spur of 
‘i 7 +5 s, V o land between two glorious sandy beaches. 
mt V , Irish Songs. Ticke Renowned for generosity and excellence of 
ion, | r ot. l, and Ibbs and in eal ~ — oosnes bedrooms Fully 
4 igmore Street, W ace c 
me. . Give MARTEN HOTEL, CARBIS BAY, 
—_ i- —_ = Cornwall 5 A Spring elie One of 
93, -¥ . t the prettiest Cornish Bays igh stan- 
a] EFEV m SXHIBIT IONS s dard of comfort and perfect position over- 
Jaca- Sanco Py he QALLERY, 131/134 New looking sea Tennis court; near golf 
Gate, Gacharee car ‘ Bor Street, London, W.l New course. A.A., R.A.C Lie. Three min. 
he ! onal Set yates ings by Ceci! Collins and Robert Station. Tel St. Ives 157. 
EGE : Medley _ Daily, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1 |} OLBROOK HOUSE HOTEL, WINCAN- 
; | FRECENT PAINTINGS, Drawings and TON, Somerset.—Superbly lovely | in 
—— | e. Etchings by A M.  Pecker at Spr ing a p= axati lon one gmict comfort oO ¢@ 
Tth- | Heaw’s, 196, Tottenham Court Rd.,’ W.1 m this noted Country Club--nome iife in an _ 
t | . nom hot 8 u 
— | srt Te ae wo <~! 81 Gros- cel lar tony ‘commie onl elles bone -. 
s ti : ‘ 
| St., aintings by V ing Own stables s h, 1. - 
spns , vice in | Marshall-Littna, Samson Schames fal. ] mas golf nearby. “ ( ) 
.a— | be recognised for adjust- | gemar, Stabell pale Claie alts ae Hows PLANS? It’s not a day too Vernic € I 4 . 
ment of se + and rate of pay on entry nglish and French waterco!our n¢ - : 
Married « fic ers receive Marriage Al nee drawings Daily 10-6 Sat 10-1 __ ” Your. Holitey in Brivain.” x BE Elastic —<<—<=—=—$=——__| 
aed per ann = if | or over [== INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION in delightful illustrated list of hand- picked 
pas P ; if under 2 | pals ....] — 1851. An exhibition of holidays everywhere. Write or call today.— Bookcases 
n a 2 — % sham ‘Court Road wit HEAL’s oo ‘Si00 Regen: Street, W.1. Y- cl . ‘ pooe® 
| = ten Ce 0 N alr pe - assic an siiiiantl 
THE SPINNING WHEEL.”’ +d 
| HOTE s TR AV EL, &e. I" Pet "ts Hotel Barham, nr Canter. Standard 
HOLIDAY bu vely ountry olidays you Wil 
| A BOUiDAY ON THE ENGLISH RIVIERA. | Bniost” With’ Good, Food and Plenty of | | 6.80.Range 
Private Hotel . ows ' iver } ‘lt in charming old-wor) style aus 
erannua | wal : . 
: ‘ TTRACTIVE is at ae moder: comforts; Slumberland 
trom ove | f ae cool t ag = rig Our & c. water electric fires; reading Desks and 
Officers serve both | gn Ireland - or Holidays in Britain ete. Own farm produce; fresh : 
ca Ba e _ inesude | Resorts r — > in iti eee poultry. farm milk, Within easy Tabies nm 
ical instruc n 3 1 ne =< oe mntinenté reach of sea; on b I i - 
> officers with suitable qualifi lida s an avai lable from May Ist, but vice to Saneetoure , - &--FAy = Wood and 
also be, appoi nied r general Egg oe Ry am. for Ferms— Spring: 6 & 7 gns,; Summer: Plastic 
an a ting . ' » Picca- 9 gns. Reserve early 
re borne in the lar ships lil London, and Branches s ‘ — 
al Colleges, Tra 8 Estab. | | ARMOUTH.—Ty’r Graig Castle Private fA Engl ore s at~ yt ; 
i Na‘ al Air Sta Apply Hotel comman di ng best position in side, you should come to © ‘ r Office 
(P), Education Depar tment. | Barmouth, over! oking sea Cuisir d , ie te Sere Se 
, 1 ales cation partment, | Soovice of the bist sez Cuisine anc For rail services inquire at stations, Furniture 
de ion for ~ for tuller | water and it terk apetee aie “i M1 Gall” far Prtche . yy a i —_— 
a o wat I interior-spring divans in al! Hall, for Guide, 
HE INV AL 1D CHIL DREN | bedrooms Terms fr 4 or , * > et 
NT CIATION invit REN'S pd Ass0- | Please write tor nM, ‘Phe n etry a on HOTEL CHURCH STRES See Exhibit 
vt : Ss ] nee Certifi- Telegrams: Ty'r Graig ong : call a — SI ~ me Highl _ 
vate or equi lification, who have | EXHILL-ON- “GEA. § wine. con, 3 min. | Gone ete ee ee ee 
— s ce i work, nd L shops and station. Comfortable Guest | lice and Tall alee cae pM es IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 
xt of London, com 3 * me h : and ‘. on rooms; geparate exc. cuisine, 24 acres grounds. Golf, Write for \jst. 
also for ables, lour : ook early rochure oy a ding.—Appl 
‘king pret ing salary | TPEXHILL-ON- ah Jameson Rd Bexhill ‘ e OY Prepenees, PRULES. 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
ee no pi rience in | ALEXANDRA 1OUSE COE” WwW - 
a a 1 gained.—Applications | ] Horet. 7. Jameson Road (’Phone L a ee ie mpestees Phone: ViCtoria 0372. 
~ ~y - Sago SECRETARY ree). 2 mins. sea, 1 min. shops, church, quiet restful ae no dqgs, no 

an ace Ga } at Separate tables h. & all re 5 mn. really exce . ; le | | 
from OF LEEDS ~-Derantucnt com! table P £ ~~ oh te ‘ Ne! all rooms children really excellent and ample fare, 
licas Srvupies.—Applications are se rms from 4) gn: farm and garde» produce from estate. | 

oril oo pplication acancies Terms arch-July. 5) to 8 gns.—Apply 
— posts of (a) Lecturer in YOGNOR. First-class Guest House Mr {LINSON , PURELY PERSONAL 
ared polony. a. | ‘b) Lecturer in I Ge ~ oe eee oe an nt. Gornua Trenean,” Hessenford, 

i FS cot tebe: | WRB Deed ee ie. | Nee, Semper comet, ot | | Dares CEsramm Summ 
Ps ‘ 2 la r c t ea arn- Tree s s ! ‘- \ " 
‘| — 4 . | fron ‘October Ist, 1948 Bre e. Devon Imagine loveliness in Nee, douse Hotel Lovers, of st oad ~ go oe saa vr { 
— s should | re sch the Reeci Rat Spring “of our 180 acres woodland and gar- ful country house where tennis, acl, a | a haven't heard of King Six 1/6d. 
am . 2 (trem wi =! ‘the dens. Ho mely atmosphere of comfortable trout fishing, riding. rough shooting and | | Cigars. 

ained t ! oo . y — _ amenities ot well-run hotel | lovely country walks are available Lic 
cellent country fare Tel.: Shirwell 62 Trains met Tel.: Launceston 347 . 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c 
b d cL, 
(continued) = MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, Norfolk. For fine 
EAR R ws. " , ONGNOR Haft * rt ~ mm sands, bracing air and plenty of sunshine 
N68 suaswer ORY. igen, nals a | ( 4 ies j ~~ Reco mended hy Stay at THE GRAND (Tel. 190), open 
fils . - nd peace a » fg? . from Easter to October, or at THE 
oa: covey eam “nc "ue “cont = = = 2 Ashley urtenay MANOR HOUSE, open all ‘the year nd. 
P t meals jeal ser P sath ~ — yus for food, wines and rvice 
! s. Club I Ir 6 — % 
1 Do 3 . ’ 
NORTH CORNWALI wn — I know of no way of judging the DOWNNEPRY, ToRPOINT, §. CORN. NEWQUAY | HEADLAND HOTEL. AA 
ING Leunces Sh futur at by the ba W tt, .HE WIDE SEA HOTEL. For L. S44 A mild 
} Moors and Sea. Good ~ ea : a »yuble holiday i me of the pou 
own farn r fortable bed My pa é rien as an PD of Corns this con ) 
I t HAM Tel enable m 4 n ¢m te ea rea on 
oO sta place for holid P 1 es for Eas sto 
QCUVvER's 7 YOKLET with Shop B and early s Au _ rece 
leta nducted tours Miss W. M Prop! : 
- . f ” a li» : F k : 
and ind Cor NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MOOR HAL 
ind : , 4 nped OSes Pe GREEN, Surrey. THE HOTEL Suny einen Geant te 
na f en my of Na LODG E for residence or a break icing espe ia 1 this Country 
— - t e week add a 5 j nsit rooms fitted H use nutes f Bex is os 
i : St A r arra Z 1 cU Beautiful base C rt e pl l ire 
1 i Reservatior are at y ’ . ga | jon only 20 Ow i table $s rt i 
posal as the last 11. Suf- NEAR n Statior ses and D Goif I E ns 
folk St., Pall Mall, S.W.1. Abbey 6415-6 PPnaeD SO ee oe eAnT. I pass do Te I Ninfield 3 
PORTLEDGE HOTEL. Fairy Cross, nr TEE, offers BRD COUNTERS Cis 359 iat 
! . Oo f Devon's out A Seoking ind inting uwn tennis and EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE a ag = ee gm . H 
: for r g gz , HOTEL rhe Gatewa > the West.” yas St 
W Historic building in 58 - mal in A ben coonth a - : 
E beach Billiards, tennis, | J % oe i gonch~ tor : n x 
¢ f 4 miles Terms’ 14 @1 in : r ; a H 3 
Bochure on request Trains met. Tel.: a.: GC ore rm. "orm and 6 
H Cc 262 BALLACHULISH. ARGYLL. BALLACHU- (€!Sured and — appetis me 
(QUIET HOLIDAY in old Bucks farm. | LISH HOTEL. Where the ntains meet ore ended). Ex - s 
int i food, hot he sea On the st of Loch on 4peeteuran ; 5 . - 
, ; mée B 34 amor 1agnif H nd scene Good * A ) “4 3 
JREIGATE —Well-appointed Guest House; elte  tisen ed eee ee ee FALMOUTH I ROYAL DUCHY ST. MAWES. HOTEL TRESANTON. Select 
tit r tir exc. centre f0% +. A ~ a —— merly Hydro H and now Country House Hot sheltered bay 
BOURNEMOUTH BOURNI enzance, and the Digby Hotel. od Registered 
4 Pp ) Ba I i 
H - Tr E ¢ ps 
R® I | te H s A H € Té St . 
> 1 
Ha ms SEAFORD. ESPLANADE HOTEL. Tonte 
: r'HE 3URLINGTON r. rid f. An hote th a reputa- 
z P ith 3 c . ton f i food and good serv pen | 
BRANCASTER, NORF‘ ts 4 ag Bor meny I ; M isles | 
Ba HOUSE HOTEL is 2 a ae eo eee Tru L 
Re 5 a gy, Be. he Moderate SHANKLIN. I HOTEL. For Spring 
| 4 -4 Sur ne 


rons THE LYNI 
yur HOLI! AYS OR 





OLLE I Ss? Tt } 
TON “The sur s 9 varm here in 





















ROYAL ALBION and Box S$ 
Re and re-equipped rOU'ILL FIND 
fas e era of ie Sir THE LYNDH 
Pre 1, i as t r a iS aga n >hone 38 
its 1 rship, the same dire GOOD HOTEL 
1 the Norfolk Ho Bournemouth W me 
Br ige “3B i Telephone 92 2 y room GOWER COAST, S. anaes. CASWELL e r ym exte 
sig, BRIGHTON, King's Clift YN BAY a ‘EL We sands, Sea fror Throug Coa from . 
TE MANSIONS xe comfort : Bat! i r g ; t "ennis. Waterloo Private §S } 
and sea Sea t Ever} Mode Private ba n Lif sed 
nemorat ho rivs ba Db hote 4 From s Te Sidm 
Sa ; sine. hon - le provides 
Tr. Je . Lic Telephone. eae et ay holiday riail SIOMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. This 
7 a Tel.: Mumbles 68057 sunny positioned family hotel, under the 






personal 


RARROCATE. GRAND HOTEL For offers 





Te 
PENI J E ASTER Nr. BRIXHAM, South Devon 
, ERRERS 


f ring ir 
amed for the mildness 
90 





























S* the exceptional HOTEL, CHURSTON 
ym tru personal ser o - oe jay health and holiday * Britai in’ s Wonder picturesque resort 
‘ as socks. at the sea-cum-country holida; " : ; 1 
r- s -- atmosphere, golf iding otel r of its climate Tel 
l It Sussex Dowr gat tes, po golt and ond. g. nnis, hotel provides in SIDMOUT ’ I 
vie “ don ents. c ancing Billiards, Bridg sed. Service which we facing ao cen , oy “tae 
First-class appointments ‘ with pleasure. Churston 8133 known as * prover Fur Ss : e spoilt P ae ee pene 
Fal? (af etioe at ict sie: | | emoapway, wanes, ranncoupe “ieseeromnd ssn. Te wale ALE MPRaG. RR eR SSR, alice 
near gol iding ir d NiASSa c- . 5 i NCC : ‘. i 1 ana in 
trica ~atment,’ medicinal able HOUSE HOTEL, AND COUNTRY CLUB. Nr. HASTINGS.  FAIRLIGHT LODGE Radio by your bedside. A warm, attrac 
t Hi. otel Moderate charges.—Write (750ft. up Panoramic views over the OTEL. Sea air and Sussex Downs. Com- a vely furnished room. A superb bed and 
Director, or telephone Hassocks 630 Vale of Evesham.) Home of good living. sane rest in smal] luxury hotel 650ft hte = a i. =. Kenneth Drew, 
% DEVON.—Charming old-world country 130 acres of grounds. Produce from home above sea. level Plenty of good food, ore anager el. 951 
We house, overlooking Start Rs would farm. Broadway Golf Club and comfort- riding, golf. Cocktail Bar. Frequent buses STUDLAND BAY. DORSET. THE KNOLL 
welcome guests requiring restful holiday able Dormy Guest House adjoining. Tel. 15. Hastings. Resident Proprietors, Mr. and re-opened. 
Mrs. W. E Bond 1 “ 
Beautiful surroundings ‘good ‘rood. every BUDE. SPRING is in the air—no matter rs S. Bond. el.: Pett 2104. ino ull 173 le "hed holiday 
comfort ——* Waite Lapigs,” Stoke Fleming. | | the month, at THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, HAYTOR, SOUTH DEVON. MOORLAND Period. Reservations for spring and early 
Soe eRLAND — For attractive and} | Bide. One of Cornwall's leading hotels. HOTEL Facing south. Vita-glass sun SY™mer months invited 
SD inexpensive holidays, write Swise Telephone: Bude 15 ounge, sheltered gardens. Riding stables TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL Seeking 
‘Trav. Bureau, 37a, K’ns'gt'n High St., W.8 CARLYON BAY, St. Austell. CLIFF HEAD join. Postal address and Station: New- Sunshine ? A warm sunny bedroom or 
‘EWE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL. Rye. HOTEL overlooks this lovely coast. ton Abbot. —— Ree the weeere Z a 
has now re-opened Good food, soft A delightfully intimate atmosphere and waywar ot sy A pre-war staff ready to gr 

beds, a warm hotel. Radiator and hot water sopeinted for persons comfort 42 seepoums HOTEL By ye Pe -:- ~ Bi gk MA A RD . 
in every bedroom Excellent meals. Own full-size Talkie Pro- accommodation. Excellent travel facilities . ; . - 
4 OLD —py" te , st —A fector Club Licence Golf, Tennis (in- Pree yy — Be. . geod ue A ote , «, R. 

-equipper ues ouse in seres door and out) Badminton and Squash minutes Lovely garden, squash courts— aul, n ] anag 1, 2234. 
grounds, near sea Every modern amenity, within a few minutes’ walk. Tel.: Par. 125. tennis courts. Inclusive terms until Easter tyNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
tf OP eB “own CHIPPING _CAMPDEN. COTSWOLD 7! gns. in Hotel, 6 gns. in Garden House. the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 65 
ee Eee Ee HOUSE HOTEL. This Adams House, and Resident Proprietor. Tel. : Haywards Acres of Park Land, 30 miles from London 
roduce Free transport Barry Station Heath 670 and the Coast Fully Licensed First- 


lounge and 


its lovely garden, which blends so happily 
ir Campden’s quiet charm, KINGSCATE - ON - SEA. FAYRENESS Class cuisine. Lift Cocktail 
lr Free Golf on own sporting 






































foderate terms -Write for Brochure to/ 
Proprietress, Mas. M. J. RoLiinson | htful base for the best of OTEL. B Al Gl d A ballroom 
Ss: MBE.— 3 t pase [0 n t racing r, Glorious Sands. An alr on 
. — — , A OTE. — er | ds and Stratford-on-Avon (10 Rotel of the family type Golf, Bathing 9-hole course Tel. 20331 (3 lines). Spring 
etal gas : - ad | pie). —, ‘London ns. Licensed. and Riding at own front door. Renowned terms by arrangement I 
~ i e ampden 330 for its Catering and Ci ; 4 acres of - —~ oT _ 
t CHIPSTEAD, Surrey. LODGE HOTEL fruit, flowers and vegetables, own Poultry. NF. Bly tice att a ee ' 
Tel.: Very suitable for all who need to pe Tel.: Broadstairs 1001 a 4 (Licensed. ) Possibl y the most 
. ‘5 om | wee er ee CY ee ~ ; . shelterec i 
pe H ARRO' K MANOR, near Port Isaac thin easy ds ach of Town. Squash meee 
T Cort tr grounds gay ! Tennis, Billi Golf, “ LYNDHURST. PARKHILL HOTEL. Inthe Palconied, 
Sp ‘ i ar ~ ther flowers Room. M , e > ne Ne Fo A comfortable 
Enjoy the atr phere of unique happiness makes every r terised by 
and modern mifort in trad mai <« try Dire rs Te niand 2560 derniy 
hous e. All own produce. Tel.; Port ietaaaminditis . ; pool, and 
Isaac 234 , GROMER. REGENCY HOTEL. Choose moton and WEYBRIDGE, SURREY.  OATLANDS 
\ AYFARERS Rez = RAN _ - APE C : ea a OT ence . rains met PARK HOT Only 30 tutes from 
CONTINENTALE 2 anville Place mn trains Londor 
Orchard St.. W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 5125 ed 111 iminton 
Open from noo 10.30 p.m. Luncheons i 
veh ag taggly gy LYNMOUTH. North Devon. The ky 
Excellent Continental cuisine and Patisserie HOTEL would wise oe at ~ Mode 
5 t P Tab booka . < t r , for your . rine 1190. 
Ss year Pa t class a - 
we 001 COMBE BAY HOTEL, WOOLA- , NEAR WHIDDON DOWN. Mid Devon 
»M r Esteemed a an MATLOCK SMEDLEY'S GRE AT FUIDGE MANOR ate | address: Sprey- 
t very > sux 1 m. BRITAIN'S GREATEST HYDRO He tor A Country Sport 
In 8 h 1g: Nature i medica 
‘ a nb ae 1 J - Lounge Bile he il le in 
room B ard = and atior R or fur Family accommoda- 
Separate ing and > jetail reta Sme > h 1ing Dev von Cottages 
Roon Prom 1ins met Hydro Matl ck, Derbyshire modern conveniences. Whiddon Down 205 
ve Water! fdorthoe Tel 38 
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